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Bad Form in Sport 
1.—GOLF 
By BERNARD DARWIN. 


We begin this month a new series of articles on Bad Form in Sport. 
The title may perhaps be confusing; “ bad form,’’ as Mr. Bernard Darwin 
points out in his article, may mean so many things. What we actually 
meant it to mean, however, is bad manners; things which in the best 
regulated circles ‘‘aren’t done.’’ Mr. Darwin has covered wider ground 
than that, but all that he has to say is admirable. Next month Mr. William 
Caine will write on Bad Form in Fishing.—Ed. B.M. 


HE title under which I have been asked to write this article 

suggests several different ideas. There is, for example, the 
habit of contorting ourselves into one of those attitudes, too often 
to be seen on a golf course, which are almost prohibitive of hitting 
the ball. Again, it may suggest some act of real moral turpitude 
such as that of suddenly exclaiming ‘‘ Bo!”’ while our adversary 
is in the act of playing a highly critical putt. Or, to another 
reader, it may imply a more pardonable breach of the established 
conventions of golf, such as appearing on the first tee in a frock 
coat, knickerbockers, and a billycock hat. Let us enquire into all 
three of them, and I think I will begin with the last. 
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There is a blessed freedom about the clothes in which custom 
allows us to appear on the links. When the red coat was in 
fashion, more especially in the ’eighties, when golf was to most 
people a new thing, there was a misty notion that a man ought to 
have attained to some sort of ill-defined standard of play, before he 
bought a red coat. I remember in those back ages hearing some- 
one say that he would buy one when once he had got round under 
a hundred. I think a brand-new beginner who should have worn 
a brand-new red coat, complete with club facings and gold buttons, 
might have been accused of ‘‘bad form.’’ Or he would have 
been regarded, at any rate, as would the small boy at Eton who 
should abandon his Eton jacket before he was really quite tall 
enough to go into tails. Incidentally I now find it difficult to 
realise that when I was in the Cambridge team I possessed not only 
a red coat with the University arms emblazoned on the breast 
pocket, but also a light blue cap decked with silver crossed clubs. 
To be sure I only hung the cap on the corner of a photograph 
in my rooms: to wear it would have been bad form. But only a 
very few years earlier, so | am credibly informed, the whole Cam- 
bridge team appeared at the Empire, after the University match 
at Wimbledon, and also after dinner, in full panoply of red coats 
and blue caps. 

However, this is a digression. To-day people play in red 
coats on one or two commons, because they are compelled to do so 
as a danger signal, and at Wimbledon and Blackheath, because 
it is in those clubs a pleasant and pretty tradition. Elsewhere a 
man in a red coat would be deemed decidedly eccentric, but 
apart from that we can wear what we like. [I used to know one 
golfer who always wore out the trousers of his old dress clothes 
on the golf course, and very shiny ones they were. 

There is, to be sure, some general feeling against playing golf 
‘in shirt sleeves. I seem to recollect that some vears ago Mr. 
Spencer Gollan was considered rather a brave man for doing so in 
a tournament at St. Andrews. The feeling has greatly died 
down; the ‘‘thin end of the wedge’’ has been freely introduced 
in the form of the woolly waistcoat, and if a golfer likes to play 
without his coat on a hot day I cannot conceive that any sane 
person would object. Our American visitors, who at home always 
play coatless, are under the impression that we over here consider 
itacrime. When Mr. ‘ Chick’’ Evans, now the Amateur Cham- 
pion of America, and probably the finest amateur golfer in the 
world, first came to play in our Amateur Championship at Prest- 
wick in 1911 it was broiling weather. Fearing to hurt our national 
susceptibilities, he stuck resolutely to his coat until he had to go to 
the roth hole in his match against Mr. Bruce Pearce, the left-handed 
Australian. At this supreme moment, finding himself in a bunker 
close to the green, he tore off his coat before tackling his niblick 
shot; but it was too late, and he lost the hole and match. This 
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spring at Muirfield there was no temptation; indeed the easterly 
wind had such a nip in it that before one of his matches Mr. Robert 
Gardner, who so nearly beat Mr. Tolley, was practising pitches 
wrapped in a great coat. The same tenderness towards our sup- 
posed prejudices survives, however, and one of the Americans 
spoke of playing coatless in a British Championship as an impos- 
sible thing to do. 

I have always imagined that such feeling as exists against 
coatless golf has a decidedly practical origin, just as has the super- 
stition about walking under ladders or the prejudice against pot- 
ting the white at billiards. We do not as a rule walk under a 
ladder for fear of getting a pot of paint on our heads: we do not 
pot the white because it greatly diminishes our chances of making 
a break. Gradually the sensible reason is forgotten and an un- 
reasonable tradition remains. Similarly if we, being accustomed 
to play golf in a coat, take that coat off, we generally play very 
badly. Weenjoy a heavenly sense of freedom and it is altogether 
too much for us: we hit far too free-and-easily and miss the ball. 
I can back this statement from personal and painful experience. 
During the war I was for over two years in Macedonia, and played 
some golf there. In summer it was far too hot to think of playing 
till five o’clock, and even then it was impossible to play in a coat. 
I found that after a few coatless games I| invariably developed a 
slice. Most people brought back with them a horrible souvenir 
of Salonica in the shape of malaria. I was lucky enough to escape 
that, but I did bring home that slice and have got it still. It is 
some consolation to have an excuse, and I believe that this is at 
least partly owing to coatless games on the marshes of that infernal 
Macedon. 

Apropos of plaving without a coat, a delicate point may arise 
in regard to braces. Braces are in themselves incontestably un- 
lovely, but if a man always plavs golf in them he will feel uncom- 
fortable when he takes them off. When some of our amateurs 
were starting for the American Championship this summer Mr. 
Roger Wethered was in a quandary. He was quite prepared to 
play without a coat, but not to take off his braces nor to exhibit 
them to the American public. I believe that one day he did play 
without them, and at once holed a very long iron shot and did a 
hole over a quarter of a mile long in two strokes. 

It is, by the way, rather curious to remember that not so very, 
very long ago many people thought it not “‘ good form’’ for a 
player to smoke while playing a match before spectators. I 
recollect well a friend of mine telling me that he had publicly 
smoked cigarettes in an Amateur Championship in Scotland, 
wherein he distinguished himself, and heard hostile remarks made | 
on the subject by the crowd. He is no older than I am, but has 
long since, alas! been rash enough to forsake golf for hard work. 
I suppose that championship was about 24 years ago. The late 
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Mr. F. G. Tait, who was in his prime in those days, was fond of 
his pipe, but refrained from smoking it in a big match. He used 
to keep it in the hands of a trusty friend, and at intervals mingle 
in the crowd and take a surreptitious suck at it. Mr. Hilton, 
however, always boldly smoked his cigarette, and I rather fancy 
that he was the first player to smoke regularly and openly in a 
big match. Perhaps I am wrong and some older golfer can cor- 
rect me. To-day everybody smokes if he has a mind to it. Very 
possibly we should play better if we smoked less. Even J. H. 
Taylor, who was proof against the habit for a long time, may 
sometimes be seen with a cigarette in a tight finish. Braid has 
entirely resisted the habit, but I do not think he has ever been 
seen to smoke in the most domestic privacy. 

Let us now come to the questions of moral turpitude. It seems 
to me that the people who to-day need a little admonition are not 
those who play golf, but those who look at it. Some of them are, 
let us hope, not golfers at all, but many who do play golf and 
ought to know better are very ill-mannered spectators. I was 
thoroughly delighted by a little scene at Mid-Surrey the other day 
during the News of the World tournament. Herd was playing 
Robson. He was one up with four to go in a desperately hard 
match, and at the 15th hole Robson had to play a very critical 
shot from under the branches of a tree. To a well-meaning but 
foolish old gentleman in the crowd this appeared a_ suitable 
moment to come and talk to Herd. To his first remark 
a brief answer was returned: to his second Herd replied ‘‘ Don’t 
talk to me now—I’m playing.’’ It was a well-deserved rebuff 
sturdily administered. The old gentleman collapsed, and I trust 
that he is still young enough to have learned better.  In_ this 
matter there is one golden rule for the spectator, and that is to 
speak only when he is spoken to. To obtrude his conversation 
upon the plaver in any other circumstances is, however friendly 
and well meant, a crime. There are, of course, degrees of crimin- 
ality. Some people are much more wrought-up than others when 
plaving a big match, and in any case he who is several holes up 
is more likely to be in a conversational mood than he who is down ; 
but whatever the state of the match let the plaver make the first 
advance. In certain moods a golfer likes to talk; he relieves the 
tension of his nerves by babbling. In such a case by all means 
let the spectator make of himself a beneficent receptacle ; but at the 
same time let him always be on the look out for signs that his 
company is no longer welcome, and when he observes them let him 
sheer off. It is very hard work to play a hard match, and what 
may seem the playver’s caprices shou'd be tenderly treated. 

Apart from this type of crime, which is committed by the 
individual, spectators collectively are rather selfish and incon- 
siderate in the way in which they talk and move and crowd in on 
the players. No doubt none of us are guiltless 1n this respect, 
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and I am sure that, having watched more matches, | have com- 
mitted more crimes than most other people. Too much immo- 
bility and silence cannot be expected, and he who has skill enough 
to attract onlookers must harden himself to some extent. But 
there are certain things that spectators ought not to do. They 
ought not to talk loudly on the stroke: they ought not to move 
just in a line with the tail of the plaver’s eve: they ought not, 
in cricket language, to move behind the bowler’s arm, that is in this 
case behind the green which the plaver is approaching. Again, 
they ought not to creep in so close to the plaver as to give him 
the feeling that he has not room to swing his club or so close to 
the line of play as very possibly to stop the ball. Whether or not 
they like to take the risk of a ball on their heads is primarily their 
own concern, but their being hit may turn the whole fortunes of 
the game. At Mid-Surrev during the News of the World tour- 
nament Abe Mitchell’s ball twice struck a spectator. It did the 
spectator no harm, but certainly on one occasion it did Mitchell 
some good. At the 18th hole in his match against voung Percy 
Allis his pitch was decidedly hooked and would have finished in 
some hummocky ground. The ball hit an onlooker’s hat and 
staved on the flat ground. Mitchell then played a magnificent 
little running shot, got his four and halved the hole and match. 
He might have got that four without the hat’s intervention, but he 
would have been hard put to it. 

The leading professionals go so extraordinarily straight and 
are so accustomed to play down a living avenue that we come to 
believe that they can never go crooked, but they are human and 
do err now and again. I remember very well an episode at Muir- 
field when Ray won his Open Championship there in 1912. He 
was playing I think in his last round, the 14th, a short hole 
which has now been abolished. There was a pot bunker on the 
right hand edge of the green, and the onlookers completely masked 
it. Mr. John Ball was helping to manage the crowd, and he 
insisted on moving them back to leave this bunker clear, although 
some of them, who were professional plavers, plainly showed that 
they thought the precaution absurd. And then plump into that 
very bumper went Ray’s ball, and a slight smile of satisfaction 
was momentarily seen on Mr. John Ball’s face. 

We are all, I am afraid, apt to forget our manners when we 
are watching some very famous champion playing with one com- 
paratively unknown. The unknown does not have such a bad 
time in a match because he is undeniably part of the show, but it is 
otherwise in a scoring competition. Then it is only the champion 
whom we want to watch, and as soon as he has plaved his shot 
we stampede forward and the poor little unknown has to play as 
best he can. It makes a sufficiently difficult situation almost 
impossible for him. I remember once to have watched a voung 
amateur playing with Massey in the qualifying round for the 
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Championship at Prestwick. When it came to the fourth hole, 
where the tee shot used to be played over a stone wall, I thought 
that poor amateur never would get over the wall. He topped and 
he topped and he topped again. The spectators had perforce to 
wait for him that time for fear of being killed, and it was very 
good discipline for them. 

There is another tiresome thing which we are all prone to do 
when looking on. When the approach putts are being played 
from the edge of the green we have naturally to make a big circle. 
As soon as the balls are near the hole we instantly press forward 
and crowd in. This is worrying to the players and does nobody 
any good. We could all see just as well if we kept to the original 
circle, but an irrepressible instinct always seems to push us for- 
ward. It is mere thoughtlessness that makes us do these things 
asartule. It is only occasionally that spectators are wilfully con- 
tumacious. When they are they become also rather amusingly 
illogical. Mr. Croome told me a pleasant little story in illustra- 
tion. It wason the second day of the Open Championship of 1914 
at Prestwick. The Ayrshire miners had a holiday: the course 
was nearly swamped with them, and to make matters worse Vardon 
and Taylor, between whom the Championship clearly rested, were 
drawn to play together and took the entire mob with them. 
“Players, please,’’ said Mr. Croome, the traditional form of 
request for room for the players to get through to the green. 
*‘Players be d answered a miner, we’re here to see.’’ 

The ethics of applause in a golf match are rather difficult. 
Spectators do not clap much at golf in this country, though they 
do so more than they used to, and at one exhibition match at 
Totteridge last vear they applauded the professionals when they 
came on to the first tee, an entirely new departure. The one abso- 
lute rule that may be laid down is that there should be no applause 
when a shot is missed. The eager partisan may plead that he is 
not clapping because the other man has missed a_ putt, 
but because his man has won the hole. The point is, 
however, too subtle and will not be appreciated by the man who 
has just missed. It is also much better to refrain from any 
demonstration till the hole is plaved out. Suppose the two players 
are like as they lie on the green. A plays the odd and holes his 
long putt, and the crowd breaks into rapturous cheers. This does 
not make things easier for B, who is in a sufficiently unpleasant 
predicament without them. ‘“‘ But stop a bit,’’ here some enthu- 
siast may exclaim, ‘‘ vou are getting me into a regular tangle. If 
1 wait till after B has tried his putt and failed I must not clap 
because he has missed, and I may not clap before he tries for fear 
of putting him off. You don’t give me a chance of applauding 
A’s fine putt.’’ I admit the difficulty and can only reply that the 
enthusiast in this case must as far as possible bottle his pent- 
up feelings. Golf, with its solemnities and silences and lack of 
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rapid movement, is not a game for applause, and the less of it 
there is the better. A disconsolate follower of Scottish League 
football was heard to make this remark at the professional tour- 
nament at Gleneagles this summer: “‘ It’s very quiet: I have na 
had a richt guid shout all day nor a chance to cry ‘ Well played.’”’ 
Well yes, it is very quiet and it ought to be, and that gentleman 
had better go back and shout at the Celtic and the Glasgow 
Rangers. 

A British golfer on a first visit to American courses will be 
surprised at the ebullitions of feeling. The American spectator is 
very liberal with his applause. He does not merely clap a long 
putt holed or some extraordinarily fine recovery or stroke through 
the green. Any ordinarily well struck tee shot or an approach 
shot that finishes anywhere near the hole will send him into trans- 
ports. At least it was so when I was there in 1913, and I am told 
by those who have just come back that it is so still. I ought to 
add that if the Americans are very demonstrative they applaud 
with a generous impartiality, and the visitor is every bit as well 
treated as the home player. 

When we come to “‘ bad form’ 


in the actual playing of the 


game we quit the region of actual crime. No style is criminal, 
but many of those that we see make it practically impossible to hit 
the ball either far or sure. Incidentally also they are for the most 
part exceedingly unbecoming. They result as a rule from people 


being too independent-minded and teaching themselves. The 
more I see of golf the more | am convinced of the value of coach- 
ing in the early stages : not so much a positive value perhaps as a 
negative one. It may not make a beginner a scratch player, but 
it should prevent him—or her—from acquiring some horrible trick 
that will cling and recur through all golfing life. Those are on 
the whole undoubtedly fortunate who begin the game when they 
are young, supple and imitative. They do acquire at least a 
passably sound method, and they are not so dependent as are 
later beginners on regular practice. But even they can acquire 
ineradicable bad habits, which tend nearly always in the direction 
of too loose, long and florid a swing. A small boy is extremely 
flexible: he can tie himself into knots, and unless he is checked 
in youth he will make a habit of doing so. To take a personal 
instance, I began to play golf when I was eight vears old. I 
remember very well that when I was about ten I was told by a 
professional of certain things that I did wrongly, in particular 
that I bent both my knees too much. Now, alas! some four and 
thirty years later I am conscious, when playing worse than usual, 
of committing those very same faults, and especially of those knees 
wobbling under me till I feel and look like a broken-down cab- 
horse. Therefore a golfing father has a duty to perform to his 
boys who are beginning to play golf. They must not be coached 
too much lest they become cramped and unnatural. Moreover, it 
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is astonishing how a child will exaggerate anything that is told 
him. He may be whirling the club round his head till it nearly 
touches his toes. Tell him to swing a little shorter and he will 
only take the club about a foot back from the ball. If vou tell him 
not to be as slithery as an eel he becomes as stiff as a ramrod. He 
needs very judicious coaching therefore, but a little of it at the 
right moment may save him from many agonies of style-hunting 
when he is older. 

There seem to be two or three common and obvious faults 
to be repressed in the young golfer—either young in vears or only 
in the sense in which mature gentlemen of forty were lately 
‘* voung officers.’’ One is that of over-swinging. We all know 
that we ought not to do it. We know that it is dangerous and 
useless to take the club at the top of the swing bevond the hori- 
zontal, since we have all the additional trouble of hauling it back 
again, with no compensating advantage whatever. But we cannot 
see ourselves. We all—or nearly all—take the club back further 
than we think, and too long a swing, once it becomes a habit, is 
terribly hard to check. We may curb it for a while, but then 
perhaps in a moment of over-confidence we begin to hit too hard 
and back comes the old fault again. To have a short swing was 
once deemed rather derogatory to a golfer’s dignity. The learner 
who had acquired what he pleased to call a St. Andrews swing, 
no matter how gross the travesty of the original or how lamentably 
uncertain the results, was looked on by his fellow foozlers with a 
certain awe. We are not so foolish now, and envy the man who 
has a comparatively short swing well under control. 

There is another bad habit, an exceedingly ugly one likewise, 
as.to which I have the acutest personal feelings. It is that of 
crouching over the ball. It does not make the game easier—far 
from it. If we get our noses close to the ground there is a great 
probability that we shall move the head upwards in the middle of 
the upward swing and dislocate the whole movement. We shall, 
too, lose a good deal of power which should naturally belong to us. 
In approaching and putting it is less harmful, and indeed there 
are some very good putters who get very well down to the ball and 
make little use of the leather grips of their clubs. But even here 
it is better to stand up boldly, for we are far more likely to be able 
to hit the ball freely—the most important thing of all. To “stand 
up and give it one’’ is the best way to treat a golf ball, but once 
we have got the trick of stooping, how dreadfully hard it is to do! 
And one thing is sure as fate, that whenever we feel nervous or 
anxious we shall stoop the more. 

Finally, let the beginner determine to curtail his preliminary 
waggles to reasonable proportions, for if once we go on fidgetting 
and waggling beyond a certain point we feel that there is no reason 
why we should ever stop, and that is truly paralysing. There is 
one great professional who is a notorious waggler, but he 
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has an excellent retort. When an onlooker once remarked that he 
had taken a great many waggles in a championship round he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, and he had played a great many d d good shots 
too.’’ We, who cannot say that, had better take as few waggles as 


possible, for they do not make our strokes sublime and they cer- 
tainly make us look ridiculous. 
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Golf in the Malay States 


BY 


GEORGE CECIL. 


OW many stay-at-home golfers have heard of the Malay 

States, the Federated Malay States, to give them their official 
title, and how many untravelled golfers, being vaguely aware of 
their existence, know precisely where they are? Well, look on 
the map some distance south-east of Ceylon, and you will find 
them. And, as in the ‘‘ spicy-isle,’’ the climate is muddy to the 
verge of unbearableness. Indeed, only those who have experi- 
enced its appalling discomforts can form an idea as to the heated 
conditions under which ‘* the Royal and Ancient Game ”’ is played 
so near the Equator. 


THAT TROPICAL RAIN. 


There are three well-known links in the Malay States: the 
Selangor, Klang and Kajang links. The last-named is a pretty 
and sporting course; but the Klang links, being in low-lying 
ground, become impossible in wet weather—unless the ardent 
player finds a marsh to his liking. Most Anglo-Malayan golfers, 
however, consider it sufficient exercise to play in the enervating 
heat, and therefore prefer not to tramp over ground which is ankle- 
deep in mud. The tropical rain, by the way, is unlike the com- 
paratively mild downpours on this side of the globe. It sometimes 
comes straight down with sledgehammer-like directness, even 
shattering the stoutest umbrella. Nor has the storm the grace to 
abate after it has spent its force. Make up your mind that, after 
several hours steady flooding of every inch of the links, it is bound 
to abate, and in half-an-hour the beastly thing recommences, and 
with renewed vigour. Fortunately, the sun is no less strong, and 
in an incredibly short time the ground again becomes playable. 


A BOON AND A BLESSING. 


The Selangor Golf Club is the leading club. Founded nearly 
thirty years ago, it is an admirably-run institution, open to those 
who foregather there every evening merely to read the papers, to 
wile away the time with mild whiskv-pegs and less mild 
cigars, and to wish themselves anywhere but in so hot a place. In 
fact, go where you will in the torrid East, no matter how comfort- 
able the Club, or how excellent the course, the average golfer 
hankers after Home (anywhere the other side of Port Said ‘‘Home’”’ 
is spelt with a capital ‘‘ H ’’). He simply lives with a view to 
retiring at the earliest possible moment, and living in a country 
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where the tour of the links can be accomplished without the accom- 
paniment of profuse perspiration and its attendant discomforts. 


ONCE A CHINESE BURIAL GROUND. 


The course is a nine-hole one, the land originally having been 
used by the local Chinese (who literally swarm in the Peninsula) 
asacemetery. Being hilly in places, it was specially favoured by 
the ‘‘ Chinks ’’ for that purpose. After many a conference with 
the relations of the various defunct Chinese merchants and others, 
over whose remains white cocks had been sacrificed, prayers— 
printed on tissue paper—burned, and rice eaten, according to the 
prevailing Chinese custom, the golfers won the day. The ground 
was cleared, greens, bunkers and so forth were made, and native 
caddies recruited, and the nearest establishment dealing in clubs 
and batts received an order, the magnitude of which caused the 
yellow-skinned proprietor of the business to gasp with joy and 
surprise. Embarked, then, upon its successful career, the Selan- 
gor Golf Club ever has been a boon and a blessing to its gratified 
members. Nor is this surprising, for a better conducted Club- 
house and a better kept course could not be found. 


AN LINKs. 

The links are of a sporting, natural type, gullies and a road 
making excellent hazards. The land, however, is very bare, and, 
consequently, far less attractive-looking than some other Malayan 
courses. But this makes little difference to the Club’s members, 
of whom there are about a hundred and fifty active members, and 
a large number who, having enjoved membership in the past, are 
now scattered over the face of the earth. With them the play is 
the thing. Exercise is necessary to the exile if he wishes to ward 
off a ** liver,’’? and, consequently, it is immaterial to the unzsthetic 
whether they play on an arid plain or in an earthly paradise. Yet, 
it must be admitted that the Selangor links are, alas, ugly, and 
(dare one suggest it ?) a trifle depressing. In the Malayan climate 
something really stimulating is needed to enable the golfer to play 
on his top form. 


THE KEENNESS OF THE NATIVE CADDIE. 


In most Eastern countries the native caddie’s interest in the 
game is confined to the money to be made out of it; he even may 
aspire to becoming the Club’s professional because of the emolu- 
ments which go with the job. But the Tamil and Malay caddies, 
who mostly are urchins of twelve, or thereabouts, in addition to 
being extremely proud of their connection with the Selangor Club, 
take the keenest interest in golf. Some of them play a very fair 
game; and when caddie competitions take place the winner is as 
proud as a dog with two tails, or with two dozen tails, if you like. 
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Their kit, by the way, is more picturesque than the course, con- 
sisting, as it does, of a curious striped petticoat-like garment, a 
short white or coloured linen jacket, a little ‘‘ pork-pie ’’ cap. 
Others, finding that a petticoat interferes with a good drive, sport 
linen trousers which terminate (with odd effect) about six inches 
above the ankle. Shoes are not considered la mode, but if the 
yellow-skinned caddie wishes to be particularly smart, he provides 
himself with a Homburg hat of sorts. The white players, by the 
way, cling to their capacious pith sun hats. They dare not, in 
fact, discard them till sunset. Indeed, the dare-devil golfer who 
takes liberties with his head may find himself laid up for life with 
sun stroke and its attendant drawbacks, which usually lead to a 
lunatic asylum. 


A Hospitas_e CLus. 

The Club rules are of the usual description, and, while not 
irksome, are rigidly enforced. One of them provides for tempor- 
ary membership; visitors, upon being properly introduced, are 
admitted to the enjoyment of the Club’s privileges for a month. 
This, as may be imagined, is the greatest blessing to the globe- 
trotting golfer, who would find this particular corner of the 
‘* F.M.S.”’ a very dull place in which to drag out existence had he 
not the Selangor Golf Club to fall back upon. Indeed, one 
trembles to think what life must have been before it was founded. 
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GAROUENTNG NOTES 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

ON-EXISTENT is the temptation to wile away the hours wander- 

ing among the flower gardens during November. Beauty and 
colour have departed, though a few very bedraggled Michaelmas Daisies 
still make a valiant effort to cheer the aspect of the herbaceous borders. 
Though not providing a lure to the idle seeker of pleasure, the flower 
garden nevertheless attracts the honest worker, who will do well to 
follow Kipling’s advice and shake off the deadly effects of November's 
fogs by hard labour. 


‘* The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or froust with a book by the fire; 
But to take a large hoe and shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire.” 

Roses.—Now is the time to make hay, so to speak, in our rose 
gardens—before any planting can be done, the soil must be thoroughly 
well prepared, that is to say, it must be dug at least two, if not three spits 
deep and have a liberal quantity of decayed farmyard manure mixed in 
with it. Wuth very light soils, plenty of clay should be added. 

Very great care should be taken with the planting of roses—the 
roots being spread out evenly—when covered with soil tread the tree in 
very firmly. 

Shrubs and Trees of all kinds can be planted now. Dig a large 
hole and mix some manure with the sub-soil and cover this with several 
inches of plain soil—then plant the tree. 


Gladioli Bulbs must now be taken out of the ground. They should 
be tied in bunches and hung up in a shed until thoroughly dry. When 
dry the dead tops can be taken off and the bulbs stored in boxes for the 
winter. 

Fallen leaves provide plenty of scope for our energies. | These 
should all be cleared away and put into a hole in some inconspicuous 
corner of the garden. In the spring we shall be glad to dig them into 
the soil. 


Lawns will require constant sweeping and rolling, and an occasional 
dressing of bone meal will prove very beneficial. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Provision for the inner man is amply supplied by the kitchen garden 
in November. Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Savoys, Celery, Artichokes, 
Salsify, Carrots, Onions, Beet, Turnips, Potatoes, Parsnips, Leeks, 
await Our consumption. 


The Asparagus Bed.—Cut down the asparagus this month, weed 
the bed and cover with a good dressing of manure. 

Any vegetable refuse (e.g., outer leaves of broccoli, etc.) which may 
be lying about the garden should be collected, sprinkled with lime and 
placed with the dead leaves to decay and form manure for next year. 

Root vegetables which may still be in the ground, must be lifted and 
stored. 
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FRUIT. 


English gardens provide little variety for dessert at this season of 
the year. Pears, apples, grapes, are all they have to offer and not very 
many of either of the first named, in 1920. 


Pruning.—Work awaits us among the raspberry canes, where all 
last year’s shoots require cutting away and the new season’s growths are 
ready for pruning. The strong shoots will only need to have their tips 
cut off, but the weaker the shoot the more drastic should be the pruning. 

Currants may be pruned, with the exception of black ones, which 
only need to have some of the old wood cut away. Do not interfere 
with any new shoots on black currant bushes. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


Plants in flower this month are practically the same as in October. 
Artificial heat will, of course, be necessary; the temperature should be 
kept between 55 degs. and 60 degs. during the day and about 10 degs. 
lower at night. Great moderation should be observed in the use of the 
watering can at this season; the task of watering will be anything but 
an arduous one, and care must be taken only to use water which has 
had the chill taken off it. Never apply quite cold, and be very careful 
not to spill any about the floor of the greenhouse. On sunny days give 
a little ventilation, but do not allow the lights to be left open after three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


Frames.—Violets in frames should be given plenty of air and may 
possibly require a little water, but in this matter the gardener must use 
his own discretion and water or not according to the condition of the soil. 

All frames may have plenty of air, and a good protection against 
frost is to put ashes all round the outside of the frame: mats or old 
sacks must be handy with which to cover the lights at night. 


POTTING PLANTS. 


Potting is a distinct art, and one very little accounted of by the 
average amateur gardener. In reality the utmost importance ought to 
be attached to it, and the welfare of the plant depends very largely 
upon the manner in which it is potted. By putting a plant in a pot 
we are depriving it, so to speak, of the means of gaining its own liveli- 
hood; it cannot search for food by spreading its roots freely as in the 
open, nor can it derive benefit from the rain, therefore it is up to us to 
provide nourishment for the prisoner. When a young plant has filled 
its pot with roots, then we may know that the time for repotting has 
arrived. Before commencing operations be sure that the larger pot 
into which the plant is going, is quite clean. Then cover the drainage 
hole with some broken pieces of flower pot, and on top of them put a 
little leaf mould. Now place the young plant—just as it came out of 
the small pot—in its new home and fill up all round with fresh soil, 
which must be rammed down very firmly so that when watering the 
water may not just rush through, as would be the case if the soil were 
left loose. 
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The Place of Peace 


FREDMOEN FACING SOUTH. 


BY 
LORD WALSINGHAM. 


[| This is the first instalment of a delightful serial article 
by Lord Walsingham on his Salmon Fishing in 
Norway.—Ep. B.M.] 


CHAPTER I. 


KNOW a valley. My valley is rather far away and it takes a 
long time to get there—longer than it ought, but that is the fauit 
of the steamers and those who run them. The journey is pic- 
turesque and worth while, all except that part of it which consists 
in crossing the North Sea; but that’s like all the rest of life—if you 
don’t take trouble and go through things you never get anywhere. 
My valley lies near to the coast, and a river runs down it to 
the sea. You cannot get to my valley on wheels. The road 
which runs up inland to the north ends in a mountain track. You 
can only get to it by sea. And therefore, oh! chief of blessings ! 
the tourist is barred. Not that he might not and would not come 
here by sea if he could find a modern hotel to stay at. But there 
is no such thing, and long may it be before local enterprise 
indulges in such an abomination. 
I hardly think local enterprise will. Things here are not on 
a grand scale, compared with other parts of Norway. We have a 
foss of which I will say more presently: it is a beautiful foss, 
tumbling into a fine pool, not so high but that the salmon can run 
up it, and not to be compared with the show fosses of Norway 
known to tourists. And so the Englishman does not come, 
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though many of the native inhabitants on their way up and down 
the coast call at the port and take a liten tur up the valley to see 
my foss and to look on (in admiration we will hope) at the fisher- 
man endeavouring to induce the reluctant salmon to take the fly. 

My valley is a simple one. The hills within which it lies are 
low and wooded; there are no frowning precipices, no high 
mountains to shut out the sunlight. It always wears a peaceful 
smile. If you will go there at the beginning of June you will find 
the woods spread with a white carpet of anemones. Everything, 
you must understand, is a month later here than in England. 
Lilac flowers in June. I have even known syringa to bloom at 
the end of August, but that is exceptional. ; 

During the month of June there is no night to speak of. The 
darkest hour is between 10.30 and 11.30 p.m., but even then you 
can read by daylight, except on very cloudy nights. The tem- 
perature varies. It may be anything between extreme heat and 
severe cold. I have known the thermometer to fall 40 degrees 
Fahr. in the course of a day. The hot days are delightful. Pass 
along the road of an evening, and the fir trees which have accumu- 
lated the sun’s rays during the day will throw off waves of warm 
fir-scented air, which you drink in greedily, and go on to the foss- 
pool feeling equal to any contest which that twenty-pounder may 
have ready for you. 

My valley has a house. It has in fact two houses, one of 
which belongs to the farmer who farms the farm that lies around 
the house proper, that is to say my house: Fredmoen it is called 
—the Place of Peace. A white wooden house picked out with red 
built in the approved Norwegian fashion, first a foundation of 
rough rocks, over these a criss-cross of trees; supported on these, 
wooden walls made of trees dovetailed one into the other at the 
ends by the wonderfully accurate work of the Norwegian carpenter 
with his axe. The trees are laid one on top of the other, and the 
interstices between are filled with dried moss, a perfectly dry and 
airtight wall. This is boarded outside with overlapping planks, 
“* clinker built ’? as we should say of a boat, and inside a smooth 
wall of match-boarding. What a pity that our “ building 
schemers ’’ do not patronize houses such as this! On the ground 
floor are two rooms; a parlour and a dining room, and at the back 
a kitchen. The parlour and dining-room are each about 22 feet 
long, so that a salmon rod can be taken in at the window and hung 
up on hooks fastened to the walls on each side of the room, and 
so kept safe and dry and ready for use. The dining-room is so 
decorated. Gaffs and landing-nets also hang from the walls, and 
now and then several smoked salmon are hung on hooks beside 
them, imparting beauty and fragrance to the apartment. 

A bookcase with an extensive library of fiction, and a low cup- 
board and a camp sideboard with a dining-table and chairs com- 
plete the furniture. The top of the cupboard is covered with an 
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orderly array of fishing tackle, and on a long wooden bench run- 
ning the length of the two windows on the south side rests the 
rod-box. 

The parlour contains a curious assortment of furniture, primi- 
tive and homely. A pretty Norwegian bureau and chest of drawers 
in one is the most noticeable piece. A hard and _ solid 
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sofa stands opposite to the bureau. There are two Norwegian 
tables and one or two small camp-tables; some old English arm- 
chairs and one Norwegian armchair en suite with the sofa. An 
old Eton Slough chair and some deck chairs complete the list, not 
forgetting a strange and weird looking-glass, six feet high, in a 
heavy gilt frame, which stands in a corner of the room and consists 
of two pieces of looking-glass, the top half of which gives the 
reflection of your face an unbecoming brown appearance, while 
the lower half reflects your legs in their natural colour. This also 
is a Norwegian product, placed there no doubt by my predecessor, 
who built the house then known as Martin’s Gaard—Martin’s 
farm—and from whom I bought it. 

Above are five bedrooms, or more properly speaking four and 
a box room, generally used as a linen cupboard and drying room, 
for the chimney shaft passes through it, and wet clothes and 
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stockings are hung up to dry on nails driven into the brickwork 
thereof. 

And here you may—and you will—sleep lulled to rest by the 
distant murmur of the foss and the rippling sound of a nearer 
rapid. There is no better soporific. And in the Abode of Peace 
you will live as you please. You will go to bed when you like; 


THE GARDEN. 


you will get up when you like; you will come down and breakfast 
when it pleases vou; and when you come down you will ring a 
cowbell which is ready to your hand on the dining-table, and hot 
things, fish and eggs and_ porridge—always porridge—will 
immediately appear, and the most excellent coffee and home-made 
jam and marmalade. 

Luncheon is the only regulated or regular meal. It occurs 
in the interval between the morning’s fishing and the evening’s 
fishing, and is of a more or less substantial character, according to 
what food there may be in the larder, which depends greatly upon 
circumstances. Salmon you can mostly rely upon—there may 
be sea-fish, of which more presently, or we may have secured half 
a sheep or purchased a kid as a piece de résistance. After 
luncheon there is a period for rest and reflection, during which we 
probably wander out to see how the garden is getting on. 

The garden is a continual source of interest and amusement. 
It is perhaps 30 vards long by six broad, fenced round with a 
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post and rail fence. This brings it close to the edge of the abrupt 
slope which goes down to the river. The road runs along it on 
the north. About three-quarters of the garden is devoted mostly 
to flower cultivation, but it includes one bed of mixed radishes and 
lettuces, and one of early carrots. Dividing this from the kitchen 
garden proper is a grassy cleft, down which in very rainy weather 
a cascade descending from the hills pours towards the river. 


MELLEM FOSS IN LOW WATER. 


The cleft is bridged, and over this bridge you pass into the 
kitchen garden, ten vards by six. At the end is a seat made of 
turf sods, where in dry weather you may sit and admire the garden. 
Here are more radishes, beans (but these do not ripen), peas, 
carrots and lettuces. 

The garden has numerous little beds with paths wandering 
between, which are covered with a fine grey sand, really powdered 
granite. <A line of young fir trees shelters it from the road. Now 
these are not beds such as we are used to in England; beds each 
containing plants all of one sort, such as geraniums, heliotrope, 
etc. Here each little plant preserves its own individuality. 
A lobelia all by its little blue self; next to that candytuft ; then per- 
haps a love-in-a-mist; next a little mignonette, here and there a 
sweet pea, and in the middle of them a big orange lily surrounded 
by heartease—each little plant is showing what it can do far better 
than when it is closed up in a bed all of its own kind, just as a tree 
planted by itself spreads out all round and shows its natural beauty 
when it is not cramped by other trees in close proximity and obliged 
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to shoot upwards in order to hold its own. Bulbs grow well; at 
one time I had a quantity of those double white narcissi like 
gardenias. They grew and spread wonderfully, and flowered in 
June, but since the war they have all disappeared, and only a few 
hemerocallis and Solomon’s Seals remain of the other pre-war 
plants. 

I must not forget the fruit bushes. These are new this vear. 
From them I gathered about 50 red currants. Of gooseberries 
there were 17 I think, but far too small and hard for consumption. 

A jardin pour rire! Yes, indeed it is funny, and yet it is 
rather nice to feel that you know each plant personally, so to speak, 
and to watch each flower as it blooms is like seeing a child grow 
up under your eye. 


CHAPTER II. 


But after all, the raison d’ étre of the house and the garden 
and all the rest of it is the river. This I have held a lease of since 
1907. It isa small but very sporting river, not easy to kill fish in, 
being both rapid and narrow, except in the fosspool, which is 
about 80 yards across from shore to shore. 

There is about a mile of fishable water, beginning from above 
the three fosspools down to the sea. Above these is a stretch of 
flat broad water about half a mile long with two salmon-casts in 
it, and above this the Lake (Stordalsvand), which is four miles 
long and which produces trout of decent size and an occasional 
char, and in which a stray salmon may be met with, though this 
is a rare occurrence. 

The top pool below the Broad Water is known as Fossmoen, 
from the farm to which the land bordering it to the north-west 
belongs, a fairly deep pool with a strong current, not much good 
in the early part of the season, but good in high water later on, 
when the fish are running up to the lake. If you succeed in keep- 
ing your fish when hooked in the pool all is well; but if he makes 
his way down, he gets into a series of rapids which run down to 
Upper Fosspool, and there on the eastern bank from which you 
have to fish Fossmoen vou come to a stop. You can’t follow him 
any further, and if he doesn’t stop he goes over the fall into Mellem 
foss, and something has to go. The fish will go anyway. 

The upper fosspool is fished from the other side of the river. 
It is a smail pool, easily approached over flat ledges of rock; it 
does not often hold a fish, but is best late in the season. At the 
tail of it the water pours over a foss some six or seven feet high 
into Mellem foss. 

This is a remarkable pool. On the further side just below the 
fall is a circular recess said by the natives to be a witches’ caldron, 
but which appears to be the work of men’s hands. What its object 
may have been does not appear, but I suspect that it had to do 
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with some ancient saw-mill. The pool is formed by a deep cleft 
in the rocks narrowing sharply towards the bottom. The result 
of this formation is that the stream runs first down and then up, 
till towards the tail of the pool the water makes up its mind as to 
its destination, and runs downwards through a series of short 
rapids to the lip of the big fall, the foss proper. 


FREDMOEN FACING NORTH. 


You can cast from the head of the fall where the stream goes 
down in an orthodox manner for some distance past the witches’ 
caldron, and this is where the fish ought to take—but seldom do. 
So you go down to within a short distance of the runover and cast 
across and up-stream, coming gradually down to where, as I said, 
the water makes up its mind as to its destination. And it is here 
that the fish take when they are in the mood, which is not always. 
Constantly you may see a big “* head and tail ”’ rise at the point 
where the stream straightens, and you may try him with all manner 
of flies or other devices, with no result. Sometimes when you are 
casting up and across a fish will suddenly come up and take you 
out of the depths of the cleft. Whichever happens, the result is 
tolerably exciting. It isa narrow pool, giving (except in its depth), 
little scope for the vagaries of a fresh and determined salmon, and 
if he gets tired of the confined space he is in, he will let himself 
down into the rapids, and once there he will inevitably in the end 
go slap over the big fall into the fosspool below. To follow him 
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vou have to clamber up the rocks and run round in a half-circle till 
vou get level with where he lies in the rapids, prepared to let out 
lots of line if and when he makes the inevitable plunge over the 
fall. Here I once fought (and defeated) a big fish after a rather 
remarkable struggle. He was a 23 pounder in June, in first-rate 
condition. He behaved as I have described, and I ran round to 
get level with him. There I could see him on the opposite side of 
the river, lying alongside a rock against which he appeared to be 
rubbing himself, and from which point of vantage he refused to 
stir for about a quarter of an hour. Then he moved—and as he 
went down my faithful gillie Martin—now alas! passed away— 
made a grab at him with the gaff just before he went over the edge, 
but missed him, and with a whir of the reel down he went. 
After that, the fish being still on, he had to be played from 
the top of the rocks above the fosspool, and all depended upon 
whether he could be drawn up stream to below one’s feet; for if he 
had strength enough to get into the rapids below the fosspool he 
could not be followed, and would be lost for ever. My fish luckily 
was by this time a bit tired, and gradually I was able to shorten 
line and coax him nearer to the rock. Along the face of it is a 
sort of couloir down which an active man can get to the level of 
the water, and here eventually Martin was able to gaff him. But 
all was not yet over—for in trying to lift him with the gaff held 
horizontally it broke, and the fish fell close to the water on the 
couloir. But Martin flung himself on the fish, seized him in his 
arms, and clasping him tightly managed to get himself, fish and 
gaff, up to the top of the rocks in spite of the smacks in the face 
administered by the fish’s tail. Then we were able to account for 
his curious behaviour in the rapids above. He was hooked on 
the outside of the gills, and what he had been doing was evidently 
to try to rub off the fly against the rocks next to which he was 
lving. The wonder is that I ever landed him under the circum- 
stances. Alas for Martin, my _ faithful gillie companion and 
general utility man for seven seasons at Fredmoen! Not more 
than 5 ft. 4 ins. in height, but of wonderful strength and activity, 
well proportioned, with great muscular arms, he would climb a 
tree like a cat, a very useful accomplishment when your fly was fast 
in the top of one as frequently happened; active on the rocks, 
handy in a boat, a skilled carpenter, and best of all a warm-hearted 
sunshiny nature, always ready to do a kindness; a lover of flowers, 
proud to be the one to bring me the first ‘ lilie convall ”’ (lily of 
the valley), he had always one answer to anything you asked him 
to do, ‘‘ Ja vel,’’ ‘* Yes, rather !’’—and it was done promptly, 
whatever it was. In the spring of 1914, when the logs were coming 
down the river, he was employed to help them down as one of a 
gang, and one of the men who had a grudge against him pulled 
out the key log in a jam and let the logs down on his leg, which 
was badly crushed. He never complained, and when I came out 
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that year he seemed all right (though not looking well) for a fort- 
night, and then complained of illness, the cause of which was 
obscure. It was only after he was examined by the doctor that 
anyone knew what was the matter. Then it appeared that his leg 
was in such a state that he suffered from blood-poisoning. He 
was sent away to Trondhjem to the hospital, but it was too late to 
save his life. He had made me a tea-tray, pasted over the bottom 
with Norwegian postage stamps, cunningly arranged in a pattern 
so that they formed an inscription ERINDRING FRA Martin. A 
sheet of glass over the stamps forms the bottom of the tray, which 
is always used at tea-time. Iam glad to have it, though it needed 
nothing to keep his memory green. Good luck to him, wherever 
he is. 

There is a curious smell coming from the mosses on the slope 
above Mellem foss. It is like the scent of a fox or that of a crown 
imperial. I have never been able to discover what causes it. I 
can only imagine that there must be some small plant or fungus 
growing inconspicuously among the moss and heather. It is quite 
remarkable. 


(To be continued). 


ON THE ROAD TO BARDALSVAND. 
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November Woodcock 


BY 


ARTHUR SHARP. 


OVEMBER is the month of months for the woodcock, for 

at this time the full migration has been ushered in, and 
though ’cock continue to arrive until the middle of December, by 
now the bulk of the birds are scattered over the country suited to 
their habits. From the end of October onwards these sporting 
birds, retreating from the barren, inhospitable shores of Northern 
Europe, as the icy grip of winter advances, seek out the warmer 
climate of the British Isles. Here they will stay until the coming 
of March, when they once again begin to wing their way over the 
tossing waters of the North Sea to Scandinavia and distant coun- 
tries, to nest in the vast pine forests. By the middle of April, with 
the coming of the first cuckoo, you can say the last stragglers of 
the migratory ’cock have departed, leaving behind only the few 
stay-at-home birds that still breed in suitable spots, though not 
in any great number. 

The woodcock, when full-grown, will weigh on an average 
some 11 to 12 ounces, if in anything like decent condition. During 
very hard weather, however, woodcock, in common with snipe, 
lose flesh rapidly and become very thin. Fortunately, they quickly 
recuperate, and it is astonishing how speedily a ’cock will regain 
weight even after a prolonged period of frost-bound weather, when 
marsh and bog are ice-gripped. In a remarkably short space of 
time it is transformed from a mere bag of skin and bones to a 
plump, well-conditioned bird of most delicious eating. The 
quantity of worms, insects, &c., which it consumes at one feeding 
is really surprising. 

Woodcock are excellent sporting birds, and the only draw- 
back is their comparative scarcity in many parts of this 
country. Bar the West Coast of Ireland and some portions of 
our north-eastern shores, ’cock appear to be very sparsely distri- 
buted, and even in favourable localities do not seem to be in any- 
thing like the numbers they arrived in during the good old days 
of the past. It is recorded that during the eighteenth century 
the Earl of Clermont once undertook, for a wager, to kill a certain 
number of ’cock in one day. So well did he succeed that he 
bagged fifty-one couple, and could in all probability have shot 
more, as he had won the bet by three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Taking this as an example of what could be accomplished, even 
during an exceptional flight of ’cock, one cannot help comparing 
ra feat with the meagre bags that fall to a shooting party in these 
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Woodcock are very uncertain in their habits. One day it is 
possible to come across them in fair numbers; but on the morrow, 
in the exact places where the previous day they were flushed in a 
piece of well-favoured covert, only an odd bird or so is found. 
The writer remembers, when residing for a short time on the 
Northumberland coast, meeting with quite a good number of ’cock 
during one particular week in early November. They were every- 
where amongst the patches of whins on the crags a couple or three 
miles inland. After that week, however, very few were noticed in 
that part, and those that did come disseminated themselves all 
over the countryside, so that you could search a whole day and 
perhaps not drop across a single bird. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that in many cases the birds are only 
resting after their exhausting efforts in crossing the wind-swept 
waters of the North Sea, and, when sufficiently rested and recuper- 
ated, are off again in the night to some particular spot they 
remember—for by tradition ’cock return year after year to the same 
well-loved place. Therefore, if ’cock are reported in the vicinity 
the sportsman should be up and doing, lest he be amongst the 
unfortunates who arrive when the birds have vanished. 

With the advent of November, when the crop of fallen leaves 
lies thick upon the woodland floor, an additional incentive is 
added to the fascinations and charms of covert shooting, for these 


migrants are so coveted and so highly valued, and offer such really 


sporting shots (to say nothing of their being such an “ uncertain 
quantity ’’) that the pleasures of sport are doubly enhanced. There 
is, too, something that is more than ordinarily thrilling about that 
*cock which gets away so quickly on being flushed. 

Few sportsmen, indeed, fail to hear the cry “‘ Cock forward !”’ 
without experiencing a delightful thrill of keen excitement. All 
lovers of the gun long to try conclusions with him. When this 
bird of the long bill, that is so elusive and uncertain, yet so 
desirable, comes flitting erratically through the undergrowth, 
there must be no hesitation, for he is so baffling in his 
peculiar flight. In woods especially he takes some stopping with 
a dose of chilled shot, for this wonderful bird has a knack of 
twisting round the young trees, which is equally disconcerting 
to the experienced shot and the mere beginner. One never knows 
just where he may be skulking or lurking. Sometimes he will rise 
suddenly from amidst the bracken that lies, a limp splash of rusty 
yellow, at one’s very feet, and flit in and out of the bushes, looking 
in the gloom and desolation of a grey November afternoon for all 
the world like some dark spirit of the woods. At these times it is 
no use dallying; the sportsman must take a snap-shot, and trust 
to skill—and a bit of luck. Again, he may be lying snug in some 
tangle of brambles, or he may flit from the roots of some gnarled 
clump of holly—a favourite resting-place for ’cock—or from a 
patch of crumpled fern. In unexpected spots one drops across 
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him, and there is a decided charm in shooting over a covert when 
woodcock are known to be about—a charm of piquant flavour that 
adds considerably to the joy of the day’s sport. The woodcock 
is a bird calculated to bring pleasure to the gunner. 

The pity is that in these days there is a scarcity of ’cock, as 
compared with some vears ago. This may be attributed to the 
ever-increasing army of shooting men, to the difficulty of pre- 
venting poaching methods abroad, and the utter impossibility of 
preserving them, owing to their migratory habits. The only bit 
we can do is to protect as much as possible the birds that elect 
to stay here to breed. So far from big bags being made to-day, 
a shooting party must be content if but a few couple of ’cock are 
amongst the ‘‘bag’’ when laid out at the close of a day in the 
coverts. Even now, on very rare and special occasions, in suit- 
able locality and during an extraordinary immigration of birds, 
the gunner seeking woodcock may surprise himself and make 
quite a decent haul. But such occasions are few and far between. 

In the depth of winter, in severe weather, when the country 
side is held in the grip of the ice king, and even the running 
brooks are silent for a space, and shy birds are driven by 
hunger to forsake the solitudes and haunt the outskirts of cottage 
premises for food, the woodcock will be found by the banks of any 
little rills that are still trickling through the undergrowth. Here 
they are still able to find a certain amount of sustenance. He will 
often be found nothing better than a bag of bones encased in 
feathers at such a time, though, as already stated, he rapidly 
recovers with the break-up of the frost. 

Woodcock have a preference for birch woods with under- 
growth—hollies and other conifers. Other favourite haunts are 
mixed woods of oak, birch, etc., with swampy patches and open 
glades. Coverts which have a watercourse through them especi- 
ally are attractive to ’cock. 
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Wild Life on the Chor 


BY 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL KELHAM, C.B. 


FEW marches east of Simla, amidst a tangle of lower hills, 
A rises The Chor, 12,000 ft. above sea level, its slopes densely 
wooded, the summit a bare rock-strewn plateau; down its many 
gullies run crystal-clear burns, owing to which and to the bracing 
air there was at one time an idea of making on it a Military Sana- 
torium; but this had to be abandoned on account of its inaccessi- 
bility. 

It was early October, ‘‘ the rains’’ were over, the clouds of 
drifting mist had cleared from the hills, and the weather was 
glorious when I left Dagshai and marched 25 miles to the Giri, 
lunching during a midday rest under the shade of a huge tree 
overshadowing a temple which stood high on the hillside above 
the river. 

Four large eagles kept circling round overhead, uttering 
strangely plaintive cries, not unlike the first notes of the call of 
our Pee-weet, and one of them approached so near that it was 
easily identified as the Crested Eagle (Spilornis cheela), with its 
handsome black and white crest, which it erects when surprised 
or alarmed. The word cheela, with accent on the ee, rather well 
expresses its cry. 

Close to where I sat a party of pretty orange Robin-like birds 
were busy picking up the droppings from a small flour-mill : they 
were the Red-billed Hill Tit (L. luteus) of Jerdon. 

The following day I started up the mountain, after having 
crossed the river Giri at daybreak. There was no track, and | 
took as nearly as was possible a direct line up the very steep 
ascent, in places through such thick covert that it was a marvel 
how the coolies, though strong hillmen, got along with their 
heavy loads; my tent, weighing a good 6o0lbs., was carried by 
one man, and he made quite light of his burden. 

At first the hill was densely clad with bushes and stunted 
oak-trees; these gradually thinned, and we came to patches of 
coarse grass interspersed-with boulders; next at goo ft. came pine 
trees and masses of rhododendrons, also jays, brilliantly coloured 
woodpeckers, and that curious bird the nutcracker (Nucifraga 
hemispila), finally at 10 to 1,100 feet, clumps of holly, huge pine 
trees, and beautiful grassy glades, quite park-like. 

Amid this fine scenery lived the Monaul Pheasant, L. Impey- 
anus. I pitched my camp on a lawn within a short distance of 
the summit of the Chor, which, bare of trees, was covered with 
boulders and grass flattened down by the frost and winter snows. 
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Here I hoped to have found the chief object of my visit, the 
tiny Mouse-hare (Lagomys Roylei), as in Jerdon’s Mammals of 
India he states that it was first known to science: ‘from skins 
sent home by Royle from The Chor mountain, not far from 
Simla.”’ 

Possibly it still exists there, but in spite of some days’ search- 
ing I failed to find it, though later on I got specimens in Kashmir 
and Baltistan on rocky ground at 10,000 to 13,000 feet, living 
apparently in pairs among the boulders; they were strangely 
tame, playing about within a few feet of where I sat, in fact I 
caught one in my hand, a pretty rabbit-grey little animal only 
from six to eight inches in length. 

Another animal I had hoped to find was the strange goat-like 
Serow (Nemorhadus bubalina), standing 3 ft. at the shoulder and 
found among wooded precipices, but in spite of working hard 
not one did I see, and doubt if there were any there at that time 
of vear. 

A local shepherd, a wild-looking creature, who spent his life 
on or near The Chor—a nice existence in winter !—said he had 
never seen more than one party of six, and these only during the 
snow of midwinter, probably driven down from higher ground, 
but that during the previous December he had hidden and got 
them frightened past him by another shepherd, and that he had 
shot one stone dead with his bow and arrow, the iron-tipped dart 
transfixing the Serow from side to side. I gathered that it was a 
very close shot; probably the animal, as is their custom, had 
stood for a minute listening for the whereabouts of its pursuer, 
so was an easy shot even with such a primitive sporting weapon 
as a bow, which, though roughly made, I found to be a strong, 
serviceable article in practised hands. The Serow keeps entirely 
to thickly wooded precipitous ground, is rarely seen in the open, 
so it is difficult shooting, and its short stout horns make a poor 
trophy when obtained. I found its Malayan representative (N. 
Sumatrensis) on a wooded lime-stone mountain in Perak. 

On the Chor, at about 1,000 ft., I shot several of the mag- 
nificent Monaul Pheasant, the pine-woods being at times full of 
their plaintive whistling, but one heard far more than one saw, 
for they were very warv. Morning and evening they came out 
feeding in the glades, the females brown and black, the males of 
the year showing only a little of the metallic colouring, but the old 
cocks resplendent in purple, green and gold. 

Thev are very difficult shooting, but when disturbed almost 
invariably fly downhill, so making mv man work along a hundred 
yards or more above me, I kept as much as possible in line and 
scrambled through pine trees, over rocks and steep slopes of 
shale, occasionally crossing a bouldery rift down the hillside. 

Suddenly there would be a loud whistling high up above, 
often just at the very minute I was stumbling over loose rocks, 
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then a noise like a thousand Catherine wheels, and with closed 
wings several Monaul would shoot down over the trees, the cocks 
glistening in their gorgeous colouring, no easy shot; so it was 
with considerable satisfaction one heard the crash of a falling bird 
far down below. 

Among the scrub on the lower slopes I got both the Koklas 
and the White-crested Kallege Pheasant, handsome birds, fairly 
common throughout the lower Himalayas. After a rather suc- 
cessful morning I clambered up to the summit of The Chor and 
sat in the early morning sunshine admiring the wonderful view 
over mile after mile of pine-clad hills and ridges to far away 
north, where the perpetual snows stood out glistening white 
against the blue sky. 

Soaring overhead was a pair of the huge Lammergiers 
(Gypetus barbatus), which, though called the Bearded Vulture, 
are much more eagle-like than vulturine, magnificent birds with a 
stretch of nine feet across their wings and with wonderful power 
of flight, skimming along the undulations of the mountain side 
with scarcely a movement of the wing. 

Though only mid-October the nights were very cold, in fact 
there was a sharp frost at daybreak, so close in front of my tent 
a huge pine-trunk heaped up with fallen boughs made a blazing 
fire, so firmly ignited that it never went out, smouldering by day, 
then at night, when stoked up, bursting into a cheerful blaze 
round which my coolies slept. 

Nutcrackers were plentiful among the pine trees, making a 
loud, discordant magpie-like noise ; one which I shot was crammed 
with walnuts raided from some hill-village, most of which have a 
clump of these trees. The Nutcracker has a beak like iron, equal 
to cracking any nut, and they are beautifully marked birds of a 
light brown colour covered with spots of white. 

The Chor, though very interesting to the naturalist, was not 
good shooting ground, so will not tempt the mere shooter, or 
indeed I would not “‘ give it away’’; the beautiful Monaul was far 
from plentiful, probably less so nowadays, while big game, except 
possibly a stray bear, was practically non-existent. 

After three days, most fascinating to a lover of nature, I 
struck camp and marched east into Jubal State, pitching my tent 
on a high range of hills facing ‘‘ the Snows,’’ of which I had a 
view grand beyond description, especially just at daybreak, when 
the hazy blue mists of night were gradually dispelled by the rising 
sun and disclosed miles of snow ranges, at first a delicate rose 
colour, soon deepening into a glowing pink, then, when the sun 
had risen high, standing out a line of snow-white ridges and 
towering peaks against a cloudless sky. 
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The Last Round 


A Golfing Yarn 
BY 
HOLWORTHY HALL. 


HREE men were sitting in the club house watching the 

approach to the links. There was an elderly man in con- 
ventionally striking checks; there was a middle-aged man in 
knickerbockers and a shabby Norfolk jacket; there was a slender 
youth in grey flannels. Characteristically, as they sat and watched, 
they smoked—the boy a cigarette, the shabby man a pipe, the 
senior of the group a plump cigar. 

At length the boy in flannels tossed away his cigarette and 
spoke at random: ‘* Well, it’s about time, isn’t it ?”’ 

The man in the Norfolk jacket nodded patiently. 

‘It’s late,’ he said, with a slight Scottish accent. 

‘* Oh, not very,’’ commented the elderly man. ‘‘ He had to 
get his massage, you know.”’ 

The flannelled youth scratched a match on his heel and lighted 
another cigarette. ‘‘ Feels like a funeral, doesn’t it ?’’ he shud- 
dered. Br-r-r-r !”’ 

‘* That depends on the way vou look at it,’’ conceded the pipe 
smoker, who was registered on the handicap list as Peters, D.A. 7. 
‘* How about you, Kingsland ?” 

Kingsland contemplated the end of his cigar, and smiled 
grimly. Grimness was typical of him; impertinent members 
referred to him as ‘* the old war horse.”’ 

‘* To tell the truth,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m not relishing the prospect 
of this afternoon very much, and I don’t imagine vou are either. 
But we’ve got to make it as pleasant for Norton as we can. Put 
yourselves in his place.’’ 

The youth, who was popularly called Bunker because his sur- 
name was Hazzard, had depths in his eves as he gazed out over 
the landscape. 

‘* T wonder,’’ he mused. ‘*‘ What do you suppose he’s think- 
ing ?” 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Kingsland, fondling his tie. ‘‘ Billy 
Norton loves golf as some people love life. He’s been at it for 
twenty-two years. Why, he was winning tournaments when 
voung Hazzard there was going to bed in daylight. I’ve seen 
sixteen mashies in his house at one time. It took him a year to 
pick the one he could trust. And——’’ 

‘* Any duffer could do that,’’ growled Peters, resting on his 
elbows. ‘‘ But Billy Norton’s the most inveterate enemy bogey 
ever had. He hasn’t won as many competitions as some people, 
but for reliabeelity 
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‘* The thing about him that amazes me,’’ said Hazzard, “‘ is 
his disposition. When he beats you he makes you feel he was 
doing his best to win, but he’s so sorry it had to be you he beat— 
and he gives you the impression that if you’d been on your game 
you'd have slaughiered him. And, of course, [ haven’t known 
him very long, but, no matter what happened, I never heard him 
make a single excuse——”’ 

‘* That’s plausible—because he never made one,”’ said Kings- 
land. ‘* He told me at least ten years ago that the most valuable 
lesson he ever learned was that nobody but himself was interested 
in Billy Norton’s game. Heavens! How he will miss it !”’ 

Peters coughed gruffly. ‘‘ Are his doctors too severe, Kings- 
land ?”’ 

‘* Hardly. There were three of ’em in consultation. You 
see, two wheels passed right over him. The doctors know what 
they’re doing.”’ 

‘* And after twenty years,’’ said Peters reflectively, ‘‘ they 
tell him that this is the last round he can ever play. It'll be terribly 
hard for Billy.” 

There was a moment devoted, by each of the three, to altruistic 
reverie. Alike, they were inordinately fond of the game, but not 
with Norton’s sovereign and enduring passion. They were per- 
formers of equal distinction, but none of them could approximate, 
on the season’s average, within two strokes of Norton. Moreover, 
Norton was a golfer and always a golfer, and exclusively a golfer. 
Divorce him from the links and his biography thenceforward must 
inevitably be a record of blank despondency, with never a chance 
to prove again that once he, too, had earned his pinnacle. His 
friends knew this, and they were sorely burdened by the certainty. 

‘*T heard,’’ said Hazzard, subdued, ‘‘ that before they 
would consent to his playing this one round he had to take special 
treatment for six weeks, and even then he had to beg like a con- 
demned pirate !”’ 

‘* T hope to Heaven he can score,’’ said Kingsland, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ It’s a wonderful day. The greens ought to be as 
fast as lightning.”’ 

Peters shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ After resting for months! 
He’ll be lucky to go round in ninety.”’ 

‘If he doesn’t do it in eighty,’’ observed Kingsland, “it 
will break his heart, and that’s gospel. He wants to finish with 
a good round. Don’t you forget, we’ve got to keep him cheered 
up. That’s what we’re here for.’’ He got to his feet. ‘* There’s 
Billy’s car now! Come on over and meet him, everybody !”’ 

Kingsland and Peters were admirably composed, but Hazzard 
was unutterably downcast. Somehow he had managed to incor- 
porate himself into “orton’s shoes and into Norton’s psychology, 
and his sympathies were rapidly getting the better of him when 
Peters, cannily alert, put out a brawny hand and gripped his 
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unflexed biceps in a clutch which brought agony to Hazzard’s 
face. 

‘“* Go easy !”’ said Hazzard. ‘* What’s the matter with you ?”’ 

Smile, Bunker!’’ said Peters. ‘‘ This is Billy Norton’s 
exodus from golf. Make it cheerful. Smile, confound you— 
smile!’? His own jaw tightened, and then his lips curved 
artificially. 

At forty-five Norton was a man of no remarkable physique; 
indeed, he would have passed unnoticed for his bulk in almost any 
gathering of athletes. A closer scrutiny, however, would show 
that muscularly he was compact and well-equipped. His hands 
were small and his fingers tapering, but his wrists were bundles of 
tempered and twisted wire. His eyes were large and humorous 
and steady; his complexion was a tribute to his manners and 
customs; his entire countenance was indicative of frankness and 
generosity and a certain ingrained idealism; and yet there were 
lines about his expressive mouth, and a solid bit of sculpturing in 
the region of his chin, which betrayed no lack of the attributes 
which men call fighting qualities. _ To-day these lines were cut 
more prominently than usual, and there was a constant contraction 
and expansion of Norton’s pupils. <A series of infinitesimal fur- 
rows had crept upon his forehead, and his nostrils appeared to be 
abnormally sensitive. In the club-house he laughed easily and 
chatted without restraint ; but from the instant he stepped out upon 
the sod preoccupation seized and silenced him. At the first tee 
he had paused in introspective woe; presently he looked up and 
flinched at the broadside of triple consideration. ‘* Come, come !”’ 
said Norton, assuming a tone of raillery.  ‘* What is this—a 
wake ?”’ 

‘* Er—I’m sorry, Billy,’’ said Kingsland, in haste. 

Norton inspected the undersized specimen of vitality which 
was in charge of his clubs. The caddie was ridiculously small, 
impossibly dirty, but electrically alert and eager, and Norton’s 
approbation was spontaneous. The caddie’s physiognomy 
relieved him, too, of some of his depression. 

‘* T asked you three to play with me,’’ said Norton, ‘* because 
you’re the best golfing friends I ever had. So I hope you will 
understand me. Please don’t let us bet on the match—just for 
once.”’ 

‘* Quite so, quite so,’’ assented Peters. ‘‘ And shall we play 
foursomes or independently ?”’ 

‘* Why, unless you—why don’t we go independently? I'd 
rather appreciate it. Would it spoil your game ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ said Kingsland, with great heartiness. “‘ We 
shall learn how much we’re really good for. You take the honour, 
Billy.’ 

Accordingly, Norton requisitioned a pinch of sand from the 
tee box. ‘‘ A lot of people make fun of me about it,’’ he said, 
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‘‘ but for years and years I’ve kept a golf diary. Altogether, I 
have played nearly three thousand rounds of golf. That’s a lot, 
isn’t it? I’ve played here at Templeton over four hundred times. 
And it’s—it’s a trifle disconcerting to look off down this hill—and 
realize that if | make a bad start now, I can’t come back to-morrow, 
and He stopped, and when he _ resumed his tone was 
deprecatory. ‘‘ I don’t like to delay you fellows, but I’ve simply 
got to take a couple of practice swings.’’ 

‘* That's all right,’’ said Hazzard, squinting at the ground. 
‘* Nobody behind us.’’ He was staggered to discern that, even in 
so great extremities, Norton disdained any excuses. 

KXingsland and Peters, side by side, were regarding Norton 
with evident concern. It was no use whatsoever belittiing his 
recent shock and illness, but it was easy to see that his nerves 
were all wrong; and Kingsland and Peters, simultaneously aware 
of what the afternoon might bring to Billy Norton, were no less 
conscious of the dream he cherished and the struggle he was 
making to re-establish what self-reliance he had lost. Witnessing 
his faultiness, they sickened with apprehension. ‘‘ That’ll do,” 
said Norton, and addressed his ball. 

Blindfold any of the trio could have sensed from the sound 
of contact that Norton had topped his first drive. There was no 
precision in his swing; there was no audacity; worst of all, there 
was no trace of that indescribable contempt for the ball which is 
an integral and vital factor in any shot. Hazzard almost groaned. 
The others, unable to predict whether Norton would be more 
wounded by condolences or disheartened by the lack of them, 
murmured incoherently. Norton stepped back and swished his 
driver at a leaf. ‘‘ That,’’? he said calmly, ‘* is good for an 
inflamed conceit. I pressed.”’ 

Nevertheless, as he later strolled down the fairway, he could 
not refrain from picturing to himself the prodigious swipes he had 
once made from that initial tee. He was glad that Peters and 
Kingsland had got off so well—and eventually they would get off 
even better; he regretted that Hazzard had hooked into the rough 
—but there remained to Hazzard years in which to redeem him- 
self. It was only Billy Norton whose sands were running down. 
He smiled paternally at his caddie, and possessed himself of a 
beloved iron. ‘‘ Oh, well,’’ he said aloud, “‘ there’s one good 
thing about it—we’ll never make another bad start as long as we 
live !”’ 

The caddie grinned, disclosing wide gaps in upper and lower 
teeth. ‘* No,’’ he conceded amicably. ‘‘ We topped it, didn’t 
we ?”” 

Norton was at this stage convinced that if he . relentlessly 
cleansed his mind of its inhibitions he should mechanically revert 
to form. He was in no corporeal pain; he was merely sluggish 
and soft. And when, a few moments later he holed out in three, 
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his delight was beyond concealment. Let the pendulum of the 
years wag on; let golfers come and golfers go, and stroke by stroke 
the incalculable sum of all the strokes increase, but, in so far as 
the first of the eighteen holes at Templeton was concerned, he had 
achieved the ultimate. And, fighter as he had always been, 
fighter as still he was, Norton knew that his wrists were trembling. 

The sincere compliments of his friends rang crude to Norton; 
he was sentient of the forced gaiety in their tones. A wave of 
mortification drenched him; he wished that he had not ventured so 
theatrical a farewell to sportsmanship. 

There was a pronounced improvement in the timing of his 
subsequent swing. His normal rhythm had come home to him, 
and he was conciliated' and emboldened by the certainty of one par 
hole already on his card. And yet, although he battled doggedly 
against the idea, he was unable to free himself, as soon as he had 
executed the shot, from the premonition that after this each effort 
was certain to hurt him—to hurt him physically, locally, acutely, 
so that he could not continue to play; so that he could not con- 
summate the round. The instructions of his physicians were 
piling themselves into a tumbled heap in his brain; he could recall 
verbatim how the medicos had argued with him when he first 
pleaded for the boon of this anti-climax to his career. His uneasi- 
ness was so patent that Kingsland rallied instantly to his support. 

““We ought,” said Kingsland casually, ‘‘ to be able to get in 


twenty-seven holes. That'll please you, won’t it?” 

Norton gestured. ‘‘ No, a round of golf is eighteen holes. 
I’d rather concentrate.”’ 

‘“T’m hoping,’’ said Peters, ‘‘ that vou’ll do it in 85, Billy.” 

‘* Eighty-five !’’ spluttered Norton. ‘‘ Why, if I can’t do it 
in seventy-five or better, I ought to resign !”’ 

Hazzard moved over to him. ‘‘ Mr. Norton,’’ he said apolo- 


getically, ‘‘ you’ve got such wonderful direction. If you just 
keep on the line and don’t bother about distance, you can do it 
in eighty easy. I noticed you’re hitting awfully hard.”’ 

Norton was grateful for the misplaced kindness. ‘‘ There 
may be something in that, Bunker, but I want to be in the seven- 
ties.”’ 

Here’s an example on this shot,’’ entreated Hazzard. 
**You’ve got a good lie; don’t try to make the plateau ; play safe. 
You’re sure of your five if vou do.” 

Norton deliberately chose his favourite iron. ‘* Boys,’’ he 
said, delaying, ‘‘ you're all talking and acting as though I were a 
doddering old cripple. If I’d thought you would let me get on 
your nerves like that, I’d have gone round alone—I honestly 
would! I’m not squealing. Let’s play golf!’? And, with the 
paralysis of fear exerting its baneful influence upon his poise, he 
topped dismally into the weeds. 

At that juncture nothing more salutary could have befallen 
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him. His will, grown flaccid during his weary confinement, had 
hitherto balked him, but automatically, when he saw the ball dis- 
appearing among the weeds, his reason, trained to eliminate the 
non-essentials, busied itself with the sole problem of extrication. 
His spirits rose prodigiously, and Norton himself did not realize 
that he was fundamentally happier because he had stopped think- 
ing about everything but golf. He had utterly dissociated himself 
from his ailments and his gnawing afflictions. He whistled a 
melancholy strain which was melancholy only because Norton 
always whistled that way when he did whistle. 

There !’’ said Kingsland obliquely to Peters. ‘‘ If he 
keeps up chirruping like that, he’ll play golf!” 

And Norton was keeping it up most dolefully, in spite of the 
fact that his stance was uneven and that in order to get down to 
the ball he must necessarily carve through a thick buffer of rank 
vegetation. 

The ball rose sharply, clearing the intervening herbage, and 
fell so closely to where he intended it to go that Norton could 
hardly have bettered his strategy if, instead of using a club he had 

carried it in his hand. 

** Great work !’’ shouted Peters, waving his congratulations. 

‘* Fine!’’ said Hazzard, breathing deeply. 

‘“ Right on your game, Billy,’’ acknowledged Kingsland. 

And Norton got home in one over par. The next hole 
worried him, though he scored an acceptable four; but after that 
he became so lost in the game that he played hole after hole in a 
trance. 

From tee to green, and from green to tee his friends accom- 
panied him; they were monosyllabic among themselves; they per- 
ceived that Norton was living in a world apart, and that in meeting 
and surmounting obstacles, or being blessed with and receiving 
luck, he was playing solely by instinct, dazedly, subjectively. He 
completed the ninth hole in forty and then awoke with a start to 
the fact that half of his last round was over. 

After that he played gamely until finally he needed only a 
par three to complete the round in 79. This terminal hole was 
two hundred and ten vards, a bothersome carry over the most 
treacherous of pits—a great crevasse of fine and shifting sand— 
and it had outposts of lesser pits to guard it. At the rear there was 
a shelving bank inclining to a pond; to the left the roadway, and 
to the right impenetrable swamps. The wind, which had grown 
to threatening proportions, swept at right angles across the line 
of play. Norton wavered and exhaled stupendously. ‘* This is 
the only favour I’ve asked,’’ he said. ‘* I do want a three. Let 
me drive last.’’ 

He was manifestly composed, and his will was indomitable, 
but no amount of dogma could controvert the fact that he had 
come to the final hole of the final round. Chance and the wind 
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combined to make it a severer test than he had expected. That 
hole had become the very apotheosis of golf; it was the ultimate 
expression of his prowess. And Norton, lingering there under 
grey skies, a man with fifty thousand holes already scored, and 
one to play, was shaken by the prospect. If there was anything 
that he had ever craved as he now craved that par three and a 
seventy-nine, he could not recall it. 

Kingsland, Peters and Hazzard played their best to encourage 
him, and all three drove execrably. 

It was Norton’s shot. As he advanced to drive he was 
attacked by a convulsive twitching of the muscles. The entire 
purport of his undertaking was centered on this paramount 
eighteenth hole; he had seen three drives fall into trouble; he had 
seen what unparagoned execution was demanded of a man who 
would hole his putt for a model three. And Norton had adjured 
himself that if, in his sore predicament, he could do it in less than 
eighty he would be content. That would be a triumph over mind 
and body ; it would salve his coming disability and give oblivion 
a cud to chew on. 

Beyond the pit, and verging to the confines of the green, there 
was an arid quarter of an acre of pebbly soil. Ladies and timorous 
men of eighteen handicap played conspicuously for it, and used a 
niblick for the second shot, and not infrequently arrived at the 
hole in four. Norton, if unadventurous, could get an eighty; he 
would have wagered every penny of his resources that he could do 
no worse. If he used wood, and over-drove, he could foresee no 
better fortune than five for an eighty-one. If he were bold, but 
landed in the sand, he might conceivably take five, or six, or seven. 
So Norton’s talent was on trial, and his acumen as well; he must 
decide upon his policy and take a certain four or chance his three 
and run the risk of strokes unlimited in number. And as he 
balanced one alternative against the other, the dead weight of the 
crisis fell upon and harrowed him. He was ina ghastly quandary ; 
the intrinsic value of that eighteenth hole as a criterion of golf was 
trivial in comparison with the fact that in this case it was the 
culmination of fifty thousand holes. 

Norton g!anced at his caddie. 

‘* Better play safe, Billy,’’ said Kingsland. 

‘* Brassy,’’ said Norton. ‘‘ Give me the brassy.’ 

A chorus of protests rose in opposition. 

“Billy, don’t! Play it safe!” 

‘* You'll have to sky it—and listen to that wind!” 

‘* Play short, Billy—use common sense! Take vour eighty ! 
That’s good enough !”’ 

‘* Brassy,’”’ said Norton, pluckily. ‘‘ If it’s the last hole [ll 
ever play, I’m going to play it right.’ 

His voice contained the least imaginable tremor; but his heart 
was pounding precariously, and for the first tim» this afternoon he 
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was physically racked—so wrung with torment that, as he took his 
stance, he doubted if he could even swing the club. Lights danced 
before his eyes and roaring echoes filled his ears; he had no 
stomach, and his arms and wrists and shoulders quaked in syn- 
chronism with his knees. Norton gulped and dried his palms on 
his handkerchief. 

What he wanted was a three, no more, no less. A four would 
satisfy him no better than seven, or a seventeen. But, struggle as 
he would, Norton could not separate himself from the tragedy 
which was crushing him with every clock tick. The desperate 
catastrophe of the thing was what unmanned him; after this 
eighteenth hole he had finished with golf. He was to be torn 
incontinently from his passion; he was condemned to be at best a 
listener and a golf raconteur. He was swaying on the last tee, he 
had teed the last ball, he was facing the last hole. A choking sob 
caught in his throat, and lead was in his breast. He was strangled, 
suffocated, and, concurrently, nauseated by the tumult within him- 
self. ‘* This is the—the finish,’’ he whispered. 

He drew an imaginary line to the left of the green, and gave 
the wind the benefit of another point; he teed perilously high. He 
addressed the ball, confirmed his direction, smiled with a curious 
grimace, and swung; and as his body completed the follow 
through, he dropped the club because his hands were no longer 
able to hold it. He had reached the uttermost limit of his 
endurance. 

The ball, against a background of lofty trees, was flying. It 
was bound for the road, and out of bounds, unless a miracle inter- 
vened. 

She’s coming round !’’ velled Peters, snatching at Kings- 
land’s elbow. 

““'You’re on!’ bawled Kingsland, tearing himself loose. 

** Look !”’ said Hazzard, pointing shakily. ‘‘ L-look-look !”’ 

The ball had landed ten yards short and ricocheted toward 
the hole; slower and slower it span; it brought up against the pin, 
bounced off, and lay there, glistening in the pale sunlight, six 
inches from the cup. 

Three frenzied maniacs surrounded Norton, pumping his hand 
and howling incoherent delight. Forgetful of his weakness—and 
he himself forgot it for a time—they pommelled him until he cried 
for mercy. ‘‘ You almost got a one!”’ shrieked Hazzard. ‘‘ A 
one! You missed it by an inch !”’ 

** Let him alone—let him alone !’’ pleaded Kingsland. ‘‘ He’s 
got to putt vet. Come on!”’ 

They raced down towards the pits as rapidly as Norton could 
run—afterwards he realized that he had been foolhardy, but this 
was no occasion for squeamishness. They gained the green and 
saw that Norton’s ball was a narrow hand’s breadth from the haven 
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of the hole. ‘*‘ I—I never made a one in my life,’’ he said 
ecstatically. 

‘““T wish you’d got it!’? mourned Hazzard. 

‘* IT don’t,’’ said Norton, transported. ‘‘ I’d—it would have 
been a horrible fluke ——”’ 

** And instead of that,’’ put in Kingsland excitedly, 
just a beautiful, beautiful drive.’’ 

‘It’s a splendid seventy-eight, 

Norton guffawed feverishly. 

‘* Not vet, I—I may miss the putt !”’ 

Yes—it’s likely !” 

“Take vour time, Billy !”’ 

** Just a minute,’’ said Norton. He walked impetuously to 
the grinning boy who had sponsored him. That caddie had 
already lost him a shot through not marking where a ball fell. 

‘** Now then, caddie,’’ said Norton, ‘* lend me your putter, will 
you? One putt, and I'll give it back to you.’’ He broke out 
laughing at the boy’s bewilderment. ‘‘ I shan’t need ’em any 
more,’’ he added. ‘* They’re yours—and there are some balls in 
the pocket too. Don’t look so puzzled. I’m making you a 
present. Now lend me that putter!’’ And he tapped the ball for 
his seventy-eight to close the chapter. 

In the clubhouse, when Norton was reclining, woefully 
exhausted, in a leather chair, and avowing to himself that the 
doctors were quite right, Hazzard came to him and clasped his 
hand tightly and showed by the futility of his speech what affection 
he had for Norton. 

** But I'd give anything I own,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ to have seen 
you make a one on that last hole. I would, really.” 

Norton smiled in the beatitude of golden reminiscence. 

‘Well, Bunker,’’? he said, languidly, that’s one way of 
looking at it, but consider the other side. When I think about it, 
I can remember always and always that I wound up with one 
under bogie on the last hole—and nothing could be pleasanter than 
that. But | didn’t want it to go down in one.”’ 

‘* Didn’t want it to go down ?”’ queried Hazzard. 

‘“ No,’’ replied Norton. ‘‘ A one isn’t golf!’’ He leaned 
back wearily and closed his eves. Hazzard, after a moment, 
moved stealthily away. 

Two miles away a tousled caddie was displaying a kit of clubs 
in a wondrous bag to a mother who was charmed and proud and 
most inquisitive. 

** But why ?”’ she persisted. ‘‘ What did you do? He must 
’a had some reason ?”’ 

‘*T dunno,”’ said the caddie, dazzled and nonplussed. “1 
dunno. He’s a real golfer, too,—he did it in seventy-eight. / 
didn’t do nothin’. He just give ’em to me!”’ 


was 


said Peters. 


THE ‘‘ LION AND SWAN,’’ CONGLETON. 
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of Name and Fame 
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HARVEY CRABTREE. 


T was indeed a sight unique when thirty to fifty hunters 

gathered from Buxton, Macclesfield and towns adjacent, on the 
breezy heights of the Derbyshire moorlands before the famous 
hostelry ‘‘ The Cat and Fiddle.’’ The harriers were there in full 
cry. Following these the fox-hounds gathered on the summit for 
a brief respite after as stiff a run as Derbyshire hills can provide. 
The ‘‘ Cat ’’? was then lively with the sporting lights of the two 
counties—Cheshire and Derbyshire—and the ‘‘ Fiddle ’’ was not 
merely on the sign-board, it played right merrily within, as the 
sportsmen regaled themselves with the best of victuals. 

These turnouts of the seventies are seldom seen to-day, but 
the hostelry maintains its popularity as before with hunters, travel- 
lers and a veritable host of motorists, who call automatically after 
the stiff climb from Buxton on the one hand, and Macclesfield on 
the other. At week-ends especially the ‘‘ Cat and Fiddle ’’ bears 
witness to a continual stream of chars-a-banc and motor cars from 
the industrial centres about Manchester. 

Weare mindful, too, of the fact that the famous “‘ Peregrine ”’ 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood. This was none other than 
the incumbent of the little Forest Chapel, the Rev. Gage Earle 
Freeman, who trained his falcons and tiercels with such remark- 
able accuracy as to bring capital grouse within his range. He 
reared a bevy of blue merlins, and with them tracked and captured 
the wily ring-ousels as they meandered along the stone walls and 
mountain freshets. ‘‘ Peregrine ’’? did much to revive the ancient 
and royal sport of falconry. 

Looking hence over the great Cheshire Plain, hostelries of 
note and celebrity are well dispersed throughout the country-side. 
The ‘‘ Cock ”’ at Budworth will never fade in fame so long as the 
pendant sign at the gable-end portrays its famous bird. In the 
old coaching-days, when Red Barnaby drove the main vehicle from 
Warrington to Northwich, the ‘‘ Cock ’’ was his first halt. This 
meant half-an-hour; for Barnaby was ever a keen student of his 
host’s business and his own comfort. When Tom Gandi kept the 
‘* Cock,’? Barnaby generally made the house lively with his fund 
of good humour and tales which, if not true, might have been. In 
the parlour was an oil-painting of Barnaby being assisted to his 
bed after an exceptionally heavy day. The ‘‘ Cock ”’ is still a 
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noted place of call; and has not suffered from the improving hand 
of modern architecture. We may now see the Inn much as it was 
in Barnaby’s days. 

Not far away is the ‘‘ Kilton ’’ Inn, at Hoo Green. With the 
famous racer on the sign-board, its history is famed in song and 
story. It has a fine bowling-green a century old. On this self- 
same green came, one fine morning, strutting from one end of the 
track to the other, that dashing highwayman known to the world 
as Dick Turpin. 

“1 say, ’ostler,’’ exclaimed Dick, smacking him smartly on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ what time is it exactly by your clock?’ Turpin 
had just pulled up quick at the doorway with his foaming black 
steed. ‘‘It is half-past eleven exactly,’’ replied the hostler. 
‘** Right,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ you know your job; take this horse for an 
hour. I'll dine here, and so will he.’’ 

Dick played on the green in gallant fashion with the gentry 
present, and was in the thick of a game when news came of a 
murderous highway robbery having been perpetrated at Newbridge 
Hollow a few miles away. Dick was suspected there and then; 
but the distance covered between the alleged time of the crime and 
‘ half-past eleven ’’ made it ‘‘ impossible ’’ for Dick to be the 
guilty person. Anyhow, he thought it advisable to clear away as 
soon as possible without staying to dine. Black Bess was soon 
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on her way towards Nantwich, and the dastardly assault remains 
in the chapter of undiscovered crimes. 
At Brereton Green, near Congleton, is a picturesque Cheshire 


‘** Magpie,”’ an. hostelry of thriving import and popular favour, 
known as the ‘* Bear’s Head.’’ Painted with a new sheen of 
black-and-white, this Inn forms a landmark of considerable pro- 
minence. When the old coach plied between Congleton, Sand- 
bach and East Cheshire towns, the ‘‘ Bear’s Head ’’ was indeed 
a busy centre. In the hunting season Brereton Green is full of 
life; foxhounds and hunters have a merry time in the surrounding 
lands. The day’s operations come to a finish at the Green. It 
has puzzled many a visitor to the Brereton demesnes here, at 
Handforth, and in other parts of the county, to know why the 
Brereton ‘‘bear’’ is invariably mussled. Sir William Brere- 
ton, the Commonwealth General of the North, bore the muzzled 
bear on his escutcheon. The prob!em has been neatly solved by a 
native who was consulted in the matter. ‘‘ Because,’’ said he, ‘‘ it 
bit one of the family.’’ 

The ‘* Wizard,’’ on the brow of Alderley Edge, was long a 
favourite rendezvous for travellers between Stockport and Maccles- 
field; and held high revel when showmen lodged their pitches in 
the adjacent fields. Visitors came in shoals from near and far. 
The ‘‘ Wizard”’ was the centre of the Fair, and being in the midst 
of healthy surroundings and the breezes of pine woods, was 
immensely popular. The name comes from the hills on which it 
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stands. Herein, so the legend says, dwelt the Wizard of the 
Edge, who accosted Farmer Jones on his way to Macclesfield horse 
fair with his precious white mare. ‘‘ I tell you,’’ said the Wizard, 
‘* you will not sell your mare, nor will you take it home again.’ 
The farmer was astounded, and begged the bearded visitant to let 
him speea on his way. Time was precious, and the journey long. 
He bestrode the horse and trotted along the broad highway 
juggling over the Wizard’s prophecy. ‘* Chaff,’’ muttered the 
farmer; ‘‘ I’ll sell, and sell well, before darkness covers the Edge.”’ 

At twilight, however, the white mare was again approaching 
the summit. The Wizard was ready. ‘‘ Did I belie your mis- 
fortunes, or had you good sport ?’’ he enquired. ‘‘ Come along 
with me, and I will show you the sight of your lifetime ; a hundred 
horses, well shod and armed, ready at a moment’s call to battle.”’ 
Thereupon the Wizard smote the mighty rocks, a huge iron door 
opened, and Farmer Jones entered with his spotless mare. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
said the Wizard, ‘* vour horse will remain here to swell this 
mighty host, and vou shall go your way in peace.’’ The story 
goes that the huge gateway re-opened, and Farmer Jones stepped 
into the darkness to plod his way homewards. Over this subter- 
ranean cavern the ‘* Wizard ’’ Inn is said to have been built. 

The ‘* Rose and Crown,’’ at Knutsford, is a hostelry cele- 
brated, long before the present generation, as a coaching-house 
and centre of the village’s activities. Its black-and-white structure 
‘at once indicates its antiquity. When “ Cranford ’’ was at the 
height of its revelries a century ago, the ‘‘ Rose and Crown ”’ had 
visitors great and small. It was not unknown to Mr. Higgins, 
who dwelt in his mansion on Knutsford Heath. Higgins was the 
strange hero of ‘‘ The Squire’s Tale ’’; and though at the ‘‘ Rose 
and Crown ”’ festivities he was ‘‘ a gentleman every inch of him,”’ 
and held unstinted the respect of all Knutsford, his career was a 
curious mixture of duplicity and pretended virtue. After one of 
his jovial evenings Higgins retired to his home, where he kept 
hunters, and did not flinch at mounting his fleetest steed with hoofs 
encased in stockings. His exit, however, was neither unheard 
nor unseen. And when, two days after, the road near Knutsford 
was bestrewn with moidores, the wily Higgins was suspected of 
dark deeds. These were eventually brought home to _ the 
‘* respected gentleman of Knutsford,’’ who expiated his crimes on 
the scaffold. 

The *‘ Smoker ’’ at Plumbley, near Northwich, is one of the 
most popular hostelries in Cheshire, and is named from a famous 
racehorse which ran on local tracks, carrying all before him. The 
** Angel ’’ at Northwich invariably attracts the attention of the 
stranger. The ground in and about the celebrated salt town has 
wavs of its own, and several ancient features of the streets have 
had to vield'to subsidences. Reconstructions are made annually 
of shops and cottages. This fine old hostelry, facing the Weaver 
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Bridge, on the Manchester to Chester road, maintains its stability, 
and is as firm as Gibraltar Rock. 

At Didsbury, just over the Lancashire border, is the celebrated 
‘“ Cock ’? Inn, a house of picturesque appearance, patronized by 
travellers and sportsmen in the south-eastern parts of the county. 
Lancashire, in fact, has quite an imposing series of famous hos- 
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THE ROSE AND CROWN,’’ KNUTSFORD. 
Knutsford is the ‘‘ Cranford”’ of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel of that name. 


telries, many of which are at the summit of popularity in sporting 
circles. Ribchester has long been a capital centre for harriers on 
both slopes of the Ribble, and excellent packs have run the country 
round. The ‘‘ White Bull ’’ at Ribchester is in the heart of the 
district, and has witnessed many interesting gatherings before its 
curiously sculptured effigy. The Inn was formerly used as the 
local ‘‘ Court House.’’ The pillars supporting the front chambers 
were dug from the Ribble a generation ago, and formed part of a 
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Roman temple erected on the spot, the river having deviated con- 
siderably from its former channel. On the panelling of the Inn 
are crude representations of a fox and the sun, indicating that from 
time immemorial the ‘* White Bull ”’ has been a nucleus of vigorous 
sport. 

The ‘‘ Flying Horse,’’ at Rochdale, was likewise used as the 
Court House of the town a century ago. Its upper chamber was 


‘“ YE OLD COCK INN,’’ DIDSBURY. 


then the largest room in Rochdale. The élite presented gay 
gatherings here on the occasion of hunt balls. Tim Bobbin, the 
famous Lancashire caricaturist, was a frequent patron of the 
‘*’ Flying Horse.’’ When money was given him by his wife to 
buy a shoulder of mutton, Tim forgot his quest and turned into 
the Inn, where one of the celebrated Whitworth doctors had a bowl 
of spiced punch ready for him and a select party of sportsmen. In 
this house Deborah Travis, a premiere of the early thirties, sang to 
the gavest of the gay at a fee of £50 per night. 

The old ‘* Cabin ”’ of ** Uncle Tom,”’ overlooking the sand 
cliffs of the Fylde, two miles north of Blackpool, has succumbed 
to the maw of the waves; and a new ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ with 
up-to-date accommodation now stands on the land side of the 
Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramway. The old Cabin was cele- 
brated the wide world o’er as a centre of sport, amusement and 
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social activity. On its pinnacle stood the effigies of Uncle Tom, 
his wife and child. Whence came the strange figures that have 
looked over the Irish Sea for two generations? ‘* Uncle Tom ”’ 
himself formed part of a wreck cast upon the shore below during a 
fierce wintry gale; and for long he graced the entrance to the 
dancing pavilion. He was erected on the ridge of the building, 
but a storm hurled him into the fields beyond. He was, however, 


THE ‘‘ WHITE BULL,’’ RIBCHESTER. 


The pillars of the portico are said to have been unearthed from Roman remains. 


too handsome to be cast away, and two other appropriate figures 
were carved, their faces blackened, and all were fixed with iron 
brackets to the roof. In days of old, half-a-mile of green meadows 
separated the sea from the site of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The village 
of Singleton Thorpe lay there with its Penny Stone Inn and Gingle 
Hall, the home of Sir Robert de Singleton. These were swept 
away by an irruption of the sea at the time of the Spanish Armada. 
Nought remains but the Stone itself, overgrown by a huge colony 
of mussels. This stone stood beside the front door of the Inn, and 
bore a ring to which the horses of travellers were tethered. Jock 
of the ‘‘ Penny Stone ’’ was a famous sporting character of the 
Fylde, and invariably sold his pot of ale for one penny—hence the 
title of the Inn. Boatmen testify that the ring on the stone was 
visible twenty years ago. 
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Before Teeing 
The Evolution of the Golf Ball 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


T must have been easy, comparatively speaking, to construct 
Biss old-time ‘‘ guttie,’’ for gutta-percha is a substance of 
standard consistency, and the mere moulding of a chunk of it into 
a perfect sphere was child’s play compared with the problems that 
beset the path of the golf-ball maker of to-day. Yet even then it 
was not so easy as might be imagined, for even in “ guttie’’ days 
the mechanical driving apparatus used for testing balls showed 
that with a given impetus one ball would perhaps travel ten yards 
farther than its fellow, and the man or firm seeking to produce 
the ideal ball had to overcome this tendency—if it were possible. 

But the day of the solid gutta percha ball passed, and there 
came the cored and wound and cased article which provokes pro- 
fanity to-day; the average player, driving off, regards the thing 
he drives as a mere little lump of resilient stuff—that is, if the drive 
is a good one. Otherwise, his regard is best told by the caddie, 
and in any case is quite unfit for print. And, either way, he is 
wrong. 

From the outsider’s point of view, it is a matter for question 
why the core of the modern golf ball should be “‘ liquid,’’ or, as 
that term really implies, of a pasty consistency, instead of being 
solid. Statement of its exact composition may be made at some 
future time, when standardisation has so far advanced that every 
maker uses precisely the same liquid or paste, but all that is known 
outside the works at the present time is that a certain nasty sticky 
mess is enclosed in a rubber bag, and there you have the core of 
the modern ball. Possibly tests have established beyond question 
that this form of core gives greater resiliency, but, in view of the 
subsequent lavers that go to the making up of the ball, it would 
seem to the mere plaver with a handicap in the neighbourhood of 
twenty-four that any sort of core would serve, and the trouble of 
packing in liquid might be averted. But probably the makers 
know their business, in respect of this. 

Next to the forming of the core comes the winding of the ball; 
this is done with the very finest quality of strip rubber, better 
known as “‘ tape.’’ Here, again speaking from the outsider’s point 
of view, would seem to be the real making of the ball, the acqui- 
sition of the necessary resiliency that distinguishes the ball of 
to-day from the ‘‘ guttie.’’ The problem before the maker is that 
of combining the solidity of the gutta-percha ball with the resili- 
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ency of rubber, and this is accomplished by winding on the rubber 
tape at a very high tension. Many yards go to each ball, every 
inch of it strained on, and the exactitude required in this process 
may be very simply gauged: get a leaden ball, and try to wind 
string round it so as to preserve the spherical form and at the same 
time retain the leaden ball in the exact centre of the sphere—that 


BEGINNING OF THE WINDING ON TO CORE, 


is to say, when the ball is fully wound, it shall have no bias to 
cause it to lie on any one side, but shall roll freely in any direction 
and be perfectly balanced when it comes to rest. Try this once, 
and you find that the problem is practically unsolvable, if the 
string is wound on by hand; vet every golf ball is thus wound 
with tensioned strip rubber about its liquid, flexible core, and the 
centre of balance is perfectly preserved. In that stage of manu- 
facture is a call for perhaps the greatest amount of skill, and the 
uniformity of the completed product shows that the skill is there. 

_ To the end of the winding operation, resiliency shows as the 
prime consideration, but now enters the need for solidity. It is 
met by the gutta percha envelope, which is placed round the 
wound core in a hot state, the whole then being moulded in a 
metal mould which imparts to the ball the desired marking— 
bramble or mesh or recessed, according to the demand occasioned 
by the mere player. The mould, of course, being in two halves, 
leaves a ‘‘seam’’ when the ball has cooled, and this has to be 
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trimmed in such a way as to leave the perfect sphere beloved and 
maligned by the wielder of niblicks. 

And there, says that same wielder, is the golf ball complete— 
but he is wrong. Remains the problem of producing a paint 
which shall be so homogeneous with the gutta percha, after it is 
applied, that it will not yield either to wood or iron. ‘In some 


CORE WINDING—FINISHING WITH FINE RUBBER THREAD. 


respects,’’ says one who tackled the problem, ‘“‘ the difficulties are 
comparable with those experienced by the old violin makers in 
applying their varnish, with the increased difficulty that in the 
case of the golf ball the time available for drying is not a matter 
of years but of hours, and, further, the resulting article is not 
encased in padded silk, but it has to be submitted to the severest 
treatment that iron and wooden clubs can inflict.’’ 

Aye, there’s the rub. He who wants to know how everything 
is made takes a penknife and cuts his golf ball in half; he gets at 
the gutta percha envelope, the strands of rubber “tape ’’ within, 
and comes down to the thin rubber envelope which contains the 
““liquid’’ core—but the paint escapes him. Yet it was the 
greatest problem of all, for by means of suitable mechanism it was 
possible to contrive accurate winding, and the moulding of the 
gutta percha envelope was a matter that called only for very skilled 
and precise workmanship. But into this business of finding the 
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proper paint, which should combine with the gutta percha so as to 
form one whole, went whole series of experiments—once, owing 
to the difficulties encountered, the experiment of white gutta percha 
as an outer envelope was tried, but the result did not justify the 
trial, and the makers went back to paints—many paints, of which 
one eventually survived. 


MOULDING THE SHELL. 


There, in brief, is the finished ball, but this rough sketch of 
its making gives little idea of the care and precision with which 
every ball is turned out. For when, boxed and wrapped, a dozen 
of balls leaves the factory, that very dozen may be required for 
use in the championship, and if one of the twelve were a milli- 


gramme or a hair’s breadth ‘‘out’’ in its manufacture, some test 
applied might leave that particular make of ball out of considera- 
tion when the next championship came to be played. The care 
and the testing and all the rest of it go to prove that in the making 
of golf balls, as in many other things, it is mighty difficult to 
make a reputation, and mighty easy to lose it. 

Hence mechanical testing appliances; take any dozen balls of 
a certain make, and subject each separate ball to a stroke of so 
many pounds from the mechanically operated club which is part 
of the testing apparatus; on the same surface, each ball will roll 
for precisely the same distance, and stop at precisely the same 
point—to such perfection has manufacture reached. This means 
that every detail of a ball is identical with that of its fellow; the 
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core is identical in weight, the ‘“‘tape’’ is strained at precisely 
similar tension, the gutta percha shell is identical in weight and 
vulcanisation—and there is the same number of coats of paint, 
these being three or more. 

Your maker of golf balls is immensely jealous of his repu- 
tation, and in order to preserve it not only does he watch every 


TO DIMPLE AND ANNEAL THE COVER, A MOULD IS USED. 


stage in manufacture with the utmost care, but for perfect unifor- 
mity he uses one quality only of material—the very best, for that 
way only lies uniformity of the nth degree. Moreover, he trains 
his own workers, and the ideal golf ball maker is a highly skilled 
individual, earning more pay than many a man engaged in pro- 
ducing the essentials of existence. Years go to his training, and, 
in the present state of the industry, it is difficult to get enough 
of him to train; there are those who will tell vou that the craze 
for golf is either passing or passed, but go to the maker of balls, 
and the story is vastly different. [Either the plaver of to-day loses 
two or three times as many balls as did his predecessor of yester- 
day, which, to put it geometrically, is absurd, or else the number 
of players is very greatly increased, which is more than probable. 

If that James who remarked on the bravery of the first oyster- 
swallower could come back to watch around on or neat his favourite 
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course at Blackheath, he might marvel not only at the changes in 
the great game, but at the materials used in the making of the 
ball. Columbus mentioned caoutchouc as a thing in use in his 
day, in that West which made his fame, and Torquemada, two 
centuries and a half later, records that it was used by the Indians 
of Mexico, but it was not until the ’twenties of last century that 


TRIMMING THE EDGES AFTER MOULDING. 


manufactured rubber made its appearance in England; Macintosh 
obtained one of the first patents in this connection in 1823. Gutta 
percha came later still; a certain José d’Almeida brought the first 
specimens of the gum to London from Singapore in 1843, and 
Hancock and Wheatstone developed it commercially, the latter 
being first to use it for the insulation of telegraph conductors. 
Commercially, it is and must remain secondary to rubber, but so 
far as golf balls are concerned it is never likely to lose its place, 
in spite of the advances made in vulcanisation and the consequent 
increasing adaptability of rubber to every purpose. And, when 
the standardised ball makes its appearance, it is practically certain 
that gutta percha will be specified as a constituent therein—if ever 
standardisation becomes a reality. 

The controversy on this score is rather more aged than would 
at first appear. Truth, as long ago as December of 1911, records 
how Mr. Garden Smith, of Golf Illustrated, pronounced his 
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opinion that the golf ball must be standardised. From then on 
the makers have been supremely indifferent as to whether standard- 
isation does or does not come; there must be a core, and a winding, 
and a casing, and certain coats of paint, they argue, and if the 
resulting product for use in open and amateur championships is 
to conform to certain specifications, that will not prevent some balls 


FINISHED EXCEPT FOR PAINTING. 


being of better workmanship and finer materials than others—and 
there the maker has his chance. There is a standard ball in lawn 
tennis, but there is still scope for enterprise on the part of the 
maker, in respect of improving the quality of the ball—and so 
with the golf ball. Moreover, you may standardise championship 
balls out of existence, and the championships with them, but that 
will not prevent the average player going for the form and weight 
and pattern of ball that he has always favoured. Standardisation 
would probably complicate matters for the makers by causing 
them to make the standard ball in addition’to the ball they usually 
produce, but as a certainty it will not eliminate the present type 
of ball. 

To go back, for a second, to the making of the ball—there are 
secrets. Nearly every caddie who has cut a ball open would like 
to know the composition of the core, and such as have had their 
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sight damaged by the squirting out of the liquid blame the mate- 
rials of which that liquid is composed, overlooking the fact that 
the tensioned rubber tape exercises such pressure that, were the 
liquid water, it would inflict damage on any eyeball it might hit, 
so forcibly is it expelled. There is a secret in the composition of 
that liquid; there is another dead secret in the composition of the 
paint, and in the actual assembling there are other dark secrets— 
but the great secret of the golf ball is the scientific accuracy with 
which its various components are assembled. When, on the 
putting green, the ball deflects from its intended course and stops 
three inches to the side of the hole, vou will hear the putter murmur 
‘* Bias again !’’ and sundry other things, but the correct retort is 
that old saw concerning a bad workman and his tools. For, in the 
present state of the golf ball industry, the biassed ball simply does 
not exist—the makers could not afford it. This is not merely 
affirmed ; it is sworn, in order to comply with the rules governing 
golfing phraseology. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


UITE the most interesting happening in the world of golf this 

season was the formal election in September of Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig to the Captaincy of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. In 
all its annals the old club never did anything finer. That the warrior 
should take his well-earned rest and the memories of the War itself 
fade, is only the natural sequence of events, yet those of us who were 
involved in the hell-brew of the past few years may reflect on ‘* Time’s 
Teetotum,’’ as Gilbert hath it. It seems but yesterday that Sir 
Douglas Haig stood with his gallant remnants and scanty reserves 
between us and sheer destruction. 

It is pleasant in these heterodox times to note the continuance of 
the historic ceremony at St. Andrews. A small piece of black powder- 
firing ordnance is discharged, and in view of the assembled town, 
county and visitors, the captain-elect, by hitting a ball from the first 
tee, plays himself into office and thereby becomes the nominal winner 
of the Silver Club and Queen Anne Medal. The local caddies, and, 
although they are prone to actively resent the appearance of any who 
are not, many others, mass in the fairway for a fair charge down and 
line up on both sides for a flank attack on the driven ball, the fortunate 
man or boy who captures it being the recipient of a reward that justifies 
the hectic struggle for its possession. Surrounded on all sides by such 
a concourse and remembering Earl Kitchener’s diffidence in the face of 
admiring crowds after his Soudan campaign, one could almost imagine 
Field-Marshal Haig wishing for the moment, as he addresses the ball, 
that he were back again at G.H.Q., for while we take second place to 
none in our admiration for the gallant commander of our victorious 
forces, he was a greater success as a soldier than he is as a golfer. 
Yet Andrew Kirkaldy tells us that he shows promise and that ‘‘ onny- 
way he’s terrible keen on’t.’’ Andrew has quite taken the Earl under 
his wing, and is never so self-important as when relating their conver- 
sations. Properly edited, Andrew might give Colonel Repington a 
good run for his money. Kirkaldy’s adoption of the Field-Marshal 
inevitably reminds us of the care old Bob Crawford used to take of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour years ago at North Berwick. No wonder that erudite 
statesman never shone: Crawford’s coddling would have provoked Job 
to homicide, yet A. J. never seemed to worry—that was Bob’s part. 

Crawford’s majestic appearance and spasms of dignified silence 
recalls an incident in the career of a merchant prince who has since 
been gathered to his fathers full of years and strong waters. He had 
motored to North Berwick with three golfing cronies. On arriving, 
our captain of industry, who was no golfer, was lamenting his ill-luck 
in not having a real good caddie: one who knew the game and the 
links, in short he seemed to feel the want of some male species of 
golfing dry nurse, when a hand like a leg of mutton was laid quite 
gently on his shoulder and a voice like distant thunder rumbled in his 
ear: ‘‘ Yuh’ve gotten’m—ah’m CRRRawford! Whaur’s yur clubs?” 
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The following day, supported, exhorted, encouraged, abused, and 
finally followed in horrid silence by Crawford, the hapless plutccrat 
crept round the links and, if his friends are to be believed, by the time 
the quartette reached the turn, he was humbly calling Bob “* Mister 
Crawford !”’ 

It has been refreshing to observe that of recent days there have 
been many more old-fashioned foursome competitions and inter-club 
foursome matches. Next to a well-matched single there is no greater 
joy in golf than a well-balanced foursome. Indeed in the old and 
tranquil days of the game, the foursome was considered the acme of 
the game. ‘‘ Bogey ’’ and the hustling four-baller are typical of the 
restless spirit of the age. We have lately cross-examined many of our 
friends and acquaintances on this question of the foursome and, as we 
anticipated, very few had ever played in one, except that here and there 
we found a good fellow who had on occasion carted round an indiffer- 
ently performing spouse in contest with some friend similarly placed, 
treating the performance just as though it were ‘* family bridge.’’ We 
heartily recommend a trial of the foursome. One important item must, 
however, never be lost sight of: you require to select your partner 
with care and know him well. 

At intervals there appears in a certain section of the press a plaint 
for the democratizing of golf—heaven help us all! We quite agree 
that the more the populace occupies itself with games and sport of one 
sort or another the sooner we are as a nation likely to settle down to 
work in the intervals and the less notice will be taken of the politician 
as he and his pals merrily shake the rupee tree, but that golf should 
be one of the mediums selected can only be due to the half-baked men- 
tality of the gentry who, with a knighthood in the offing, keep the ball 
a-rolling. In the old days, when golf was played on the town links 
or the town common, it was the most ‘‘ democratic ” game imaginable, 
next to curling; but to-day the thing is frankly impossible except in 
remote districts of Scotland. Yet, oddly enough, we recently ran 
across a complete bouleversement of the idea: a case of the plutocrat 
begging to be allowed to come and play in the backyard of Demos. 
Many years ago, long before golf and whisky became universal, a 
number of worthy men, belonging mostly to what a_ renowned St. 
Andrews caddie once called the ‘* artesian *’ class, formed themselves 
into a corporate body, took a long lease of a district, established a 
shanty, worked hard at it, and established themselves as a going golf 
club. As time went on and the motor car opened up the trans-suburban 
areas their retreat was discovered. The popularity of golf was spread- 
ing like a Fenimore Cooper prairie fire. The ‘‘ city ’’ cast longing 
eyes on the club and finally swooped down on it, jingling sovereigns— 
for there was gold in the land in those halcyon days—in the hearing 
of our ‘‘ artesian ’’ friends, and the deed was done. At first the ornate 
mansion that sprang up and the club servants awed the “‘ artesians,”’ 
but custom quickly dulls the edge of novelty. It was shortly after the 
Armistice that we first visited the club, and while shifting in one of the 
dressing rooms we overheard what was obviously the guest of one of 
the original members ask his host: ‘‘ ’Ere, Reggie! | Would it be 
oleright if I was to tike orf me collar?’? ‘‘ Wye, certainly,’’ was the 
lofty reply of his host, who apparently did not grasp the purport of the 
question, ‘‘ there’s nobody ‘ere as would touch it !”’ 
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We had hoped this month to have been able to offer some reason- 
able excuse for the failure of any one of our four representatives to 
make anything of a show in the American Amateur Championship. 
That actually only one should have managed to qualify and then to 
disappear at a comparatively early stage is not very encouraging, but 
yet we can truthfully hear of no reason worth mentioning as an excuse, 
so can only conclude that at that particular time their play was not 
quite good enough. Ignoring Muirfield, where Mr. Gardner was the 
only serious American golfer, it is quite possible that for the moment 
the standard of play amongst amateurs in the United States is higher 
than in this country. The defeat of Vardon and Ray by American 
amateurs cannot lightly be dismissed, especially when we remember the 
considerable gulf that at present exists between our best amateurs and 
professionals. We think, however, that there is no need to raise a 
wail just yet. The future of amateur golf in this country lies with our 
young men, and their experiences of the past few years are bound to 
have had some effect, some very considerable effect quite apart from 
lack of opportunity for play, on their form. We are in all things 
taking longer to recover from the strain of the War than was generally 
hoped, but that our amateurs will next year show higher form we have 
no doubt whatever. On this subject one sound writer exhorts likely 
performers particularly to concentrate on the thirty-yard putt. We 
fancy some players will find difficulty in discovering suitable yreens, 
but it is really time that is required—time for more all-round plav. 

The meeting at St. Andrews at the end of September brought 
about the unification of the penalty for a lost ball, an unplayable ball 
and a ball sent out of bounds, which we think simple and satisfactory. 
Our old friend the standard ball is not yet, however, standardised. All 
that has happened in the meantime is that limits of size and weight 
have been fixed, while the committee reserve the power to prohibit 
the use of any ball should they consider that its composition would 
render its use detrimental to the best interests of the game, and there 
the ball question for the moment rests, but it is our conviction that 
sooner or later the committee will be forced to fix a definite standard. 
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FASHIONS FOR SPORTSWOMEN 


By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


WINTER FASHIONS: COATS. 


HIS Autumn we have three silhouettes of equal popularity. 

The straight silhouette is being greatly worn for every type 
of costume, from street suits to evening gowns. The egg-shaped 
outline is the latest vogue for wrap coats, coat dresses, and woollen 
frocks. Draperies appear on many of the more elaborate frocks 
arranged on the hips to give a certain fullness, and the hems of 
the frocks are very narrow. Belts have almost vanished except on 
simple models of street suits and top-coats, but in some cases the 
coats are fitted into the waist and some of the costumes have coats 
cut after the style of the riding habit. High necks are popular. 
The length of the skirt varies and is merely a matter of personal 
taste. 

Wrap-coats are worn larger than ever; they are wide in the 
body, with enormous collars, large pockets and cuffs, and become 
narrow at the hem. Most of these wrap-coats are folded round the 
figure without any fastening, and they are less likely to crush a 
frock underneath than a tight-fitting coat. Shawl collars, mostly 
of fur, or fur-trimmed, have taken the place of the large adjustable 
collars, and they are certainly more becoming to the woman of 
small stature. 

For sports wear a belted top-coat, made with a certain amount 
of fitting, is essential, and some very smart models can be seen in 
the London houses in material such as polo cloth, velours, camel’s- 
hair cloth, tweeds, cheviot mixtures, checks, or novelty coating. 


SLEEVE INNOVATIONS. 


Great attention is being paid to the sleeve this winter. <A 
charming novelty for afternoon or evening wear is made of lace 
in a very quaint style. It is loose as far as the elbow and then is 
tight and finely rucked to the wrist. The arm-hole is immense, 
and in some cases reaches to the waist. 
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These sleeves are Dame Fashion’s latest innovation, and when 
set into a simple frock of charmeuse they make a charming com- 
bination. They are sometimes apt to look heavy owing to the 
wideness of the upper part, unless made of a transparent material. 
The sleeve is cut in one piece and hooks and eyes are placed from 
the elbow to the wrist on the inner side of the arm, and invisible. 
A great majority of the season’s evening gowns have long trans- 
parent sleeves. Some of these are tight and widen from the 
shoulder to the wrist, and when made of bearded net or chiffon 
they are very becoming. 

The long tight sleeve is becoming 
very popular, and we find it on taffetas 
and satin bodices, and many of the Paris 
dressmakers have revived the set-in 
sleeve. 

Another style is the bishop pattern, 
and has a wrist band and frill cuff, and 
others are partly bishop and _ partly 
slashed. Long pagoda sleeves are very 
popular for Autumn coats and wraps. 
They have a tendency to make their 
wearer look older than necessary, never- 
theless they are fashionable. 


GLOVES. 


There are many new designs in 
gloves, the gauntlet being the favourite. 
Some delightful sports gloves of thick 
white fluffy wool have gaily coloured pat- 
terns on the cuffs of the gauntlet, which 
are very effective. In town the white 
kind lined with a black and white checked 
effect are very popular. Some very 
original styles are scalloped round the 
top, and black gloves are stitched with 
colour and lined with colour so that the 
gauntlet can be turned back with effect. 
In the same way fantastic handkerchiefs 
are worn for decoration rather than use. 


FOOTWEAR. 


The shoes for town wear are still 

very plain, and if laced have narrow 
Winter coat of green - 

salons cloth will collar bows. For country cheap shoes are use- 

of mole fur. less, and it pays one to buy really 

good Scotch brogues or stout shoes for 

rough wear. Anything but low heels and thick soles are hope- 

lessly out of place, and great care should be taken to keep them 
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on trees, especially if they are at all damp, in order to preserve 
their shape. A friend told me that for wet days a pair of felt- 
lined gum boots reaching to the knee are ideal. One should 
always buy them a size larger than usual and wear a pair of man’s 
thick woollen socks over the stockings to make them perfectly 
comfortable and to keep the feet warm. For ordinary sports wear 
and everyday wear in the country an old pair of brogues will be 
all the better for being dubbined—in other words greased. They 
are remarkably comfortable after’ a few applications and quite 
waterproof. One can buy dubbin from almost any bootmaker, in 
both brown and black, but black has proved to be more successful 
than brown—which rather looks as though the shoes had not been 
cleaned. 


FROCKS., 


Many of the latest blouses are fastened at the side or down 
the back. All show the long waist line and straight bodice line. 
High collars are very smart with tailor-mades. 

Pleated frocks are still very popular, and the favourite frock 
of the moment looks as though a deep pleated hem had been 
skilfully added to a casaquin blouse with a narrow belt at the 
waist. Cashmere is an ideal material for these pleated dresses, 
the tops being very plain and the lower parts being richly em- 
broidered, pleated, flounced or otherwise trimmed. This kind of 
dress is exceedingly smart and can be worn on almost any occa- 
sion. 

The Chémise dresses slightly full at the sides, and long tunics 
of Egyptian outline, are still being worn in Paris. Egyptian 
embroideries of beautiful colourings and original designs are being 
cleverly copied on simple little frocks with charming results. Silk 
finished cashmere, camel’s hair cloth, and wool-backed satin in 
brilliant colours are the most popular materials for dresses this 
winter. 

The long waist line in dresses is shown in many ways. In a 
morning frock it is indicated by a narrow belt or girdle or merely 
by a touch of embroidery; or in some cases gathers or tucks are 
used. Sashes or more embroidery or jewelled girdles appear on 
afternoon dresses, and on evening dresses the long waist line is 
draped, sashed, girdled, or embroidered in many different ways. 
The waist niche is still popular, but it suits so few figures that the 
straight dress with a sash of any kind is more general. 


Hats. 


There is no o great change in hats this winter; nothing freakish 
to be worn to-day and discarded to-morrow. The large picture 


hats and closest toques have equal popularity, and ‘they avoid 
exaggeration. 


For motoring there are some new hats with scarves to match 
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Brown and beige together or dark and 


light grey are good-looking mixtures, and are easy colours to 


match any costume, coat, or wrap. 


The hats and scarves are not 


knitted or crocheted, but are knotted in a most attractive manner. 


Cocoa-coloured  duvetyn 
with heavy Eastern em- 
broideries in red, blue, 
green and gold edged 
with narrow brown fur. 


The scarf has a wool fringe and the hat 
is a soft pull-on affair which is awfully 
comfortable to wear on a long journey. 

Large wings and_ gaily coloured 
feathers are favourite trimmings, and toques 
made entirely of feathers are most becoming 
and very light to wear. There are many 
shapes and colours to suit any face, and 
when worn with a tailor-made and dark furs 
they are ideal for town wear. Draped 
toques with double brims and ear draperies 
sometimes of ostrich tips are very fashion- 
able in Paris. The Frenchwoman clings to 
black and brown for millinery, and only 
very young people wear gay colours. A 
bright hat on a tired face isa pathetic sight, 
for a gay colour only makes the tiredness 
of the face more apparent. One cannot be 
too careful in the choice of a hat, and I have 
noticed that a very French hat on a very 
English face is seldom satisfactory ; but this 
season there are few “‘ really ’’ French hats, 
and the majority will suit us providing we 
have learnt the art of wearing them. 

One of the best styles for afternoon 
wear is a large, wire-trimmed, rather severe 
shape of black velvet adapted to the outline 
of the face and decorated with a few wisps 
of black paradise which hang over the left 
side of the brim. 

Most of the hats appear to be trimmed 
in a most careless and easy manner; a 
length of velvet draped witha cunning hand 
round a simple shape, the ends left to hang 
down on either or both sides. This is a 
popular shape, but the milliners assure me 
that the greatest skill is used to trim these 
toques. As for draping lace over a hat, I 
believe it requires real art. 


I have seen some charming models after the style of Louis 
XII. with a high crown and straight brim rolled up on one side 


and held by a high chou of satin ribbon. 


Another model was a 


plain satin tricorne unadorned save for a diamond brooch. 
The Chantilly lace veil that was so greatly worn this summer 
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by tae smart Parisienne, and a skilfully draped veil gives an added 
is not out of vogue yet. The veiling of the eyes is still favoured 
smartness to an afternoon hat. The tricorne is a good shape for 
draping a veil in many graceful ways, but one must have more 
or less regular features and particularly a “‘classic’’ nose to wear 
this style successfully. 

Ribbons are used in many different ways. Sometimes they 
are massed in short clipped lengths over a toque which at a distance 
appears to be a mass of flowers. Large bows at the side are 
popular trimmings for a daytime toque. Another style is a flat 
bow across the top of the crown, which falls in folds over one ear. 

Many new hats have been inspired by Eastern beauty. There 
are coolie hats from the Chinese turbans after the style of the 
Egyptians, and American-Indian war bonnets. 


HEAD-DRESSES, 


I have noticed the tendency to imitate the Egvptian style of 
head-dress, especially for evening wear. Some of the novelties 
from Paris are exceedingly Egyptian both in colour and outline. 
One charming example most becoming to a blonde was a sort of 
tiara in cut jet with blue beads introduced to give a touch of colour. 
This ornament was worn very low on the forehead and widened 
to a sharp point in the centre. Another semi-Egyptian head- 
dress takes the form of a wide band of metallic brocade wound 


tightly round the head. Only a really pretty woman can wear this 
rather trying head-dress. The idea of covering the ears is gaining 
favour. Many of the head-dresses have side plaques which fall 
over the ears, and some have important looking fringes attached. 


UMBRELLAS AND FANS. 


Umbrellas are certainly playing a very important part in the 
smart woman’s toilette this winter. The round carved ivory knob 
is popular, also the useful crook sometimes made of tortoiseshell, 
and the quaint little figures and animals of ivory. Other designs 
in the form of dyed ivory fruit are being shown in the shops, and 
Chinese designs on a china handle. Another dainty idea is a 
straight ebony handle widening at the top and threaded with a 
bow of ribbon halfway down. The fact that the dancing vogue 
has taken on a fresh lease of life is probably the cause for the 
charming novelties in fans appearing in Paris. The small ostrich 
plume has given place to highly decorated pen-painted models of 
muslin on mother-of-pearl foundations with quaint handles and 
brightly coloured ribbon streamers. Dainty lace fans that our 
grandmothers took such great care in preserving are being revived 
with a certainty of success. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


HANDICAPPING. 


HEN we come to sum up the events of the racing season, among 

things which have to be considered, besides the most successful 
owners and the horses by whom their successes have been gained, are 
the questions of handicapping, starting and judging. As regards the 
first of these, I never remember a period when so little adverse criticism 
was directed to the handicappers. The Jockey Club could not possibly 
be better served than they are by Mr. T. F. Dawkins, and incidents of 
the year seem to show that between him and Major W. F. Lee it is what 
may be described as something like a dead heat. The most notable 
finish in racing history, one to which reference is frequently made, was 
for the Astley Stakes at Lewes in 1880, when Scobell, Wandering Nun 
and Mazurka ran a dead heat for first place, ridden by Tom Cannon, 
James Goater and George Fordham respectively, with Thora and Cum- 
berland another dead heat, only a short head behind the three, Luke and 
Fred Archer in the saddle. This, however, was not a handicap, and ina 
long experience I do not remember a finish for this iatter description 
of race closer than that for the Portland Plate at Doncaster last Septem- 
ber. There were only five heads between the first six horses, Pelops, 
Tetrameter, Racket, Glanmerin, Arclight and Fiddle-de-Dee. This was 
the work of Major Lee, who should also be congratulated on the fact 
that for the £2,000 Queen Elizabeth Handicap at Kempton it was 
impossible to find a favourite, and four horses, Tut-Tut, Racket, Orby’s 
Pride, and Piraeus, shared supremacy at 8 to 1. The meaning of this 
is that, between the four, so evenly had their merits been recognised, 
experts were unable to choose. Mr. Rowland Leigh and Mr. F. W. 
Wilmot have also had notable successes, and indeed it would be difficult 
to improve upon this department. 

It must not, of course, be understood that all owners are contented, 
and it may safely be assumed that they never would be. Only the other 
day as the horses cantered to the post for a Nursery, the owner of one 
of them, next to whom I was standing, declared that the handicappers 
never gave him anything like a fair chance, and as for the colt who was 
about to run, the only question was whether he had 7 lb. or 10 Ib. more 
than should justly have been allotted to him. The animal won by three 
lengths, a margin which his jockey might have extended. Some bygone 
handicappers certainly at times vindicated their judgment, though on 
the whole they were less accurate than those who fill their places at 
present. I was interested in a filly, now a good many years ago, who 
seemed likely, as we thought, to have something under 8 stone, and 
who figured in the handicap at the top with the conventional g stone. 
It was decided to send her to run, nevertheless, merely in order that the 
adjuster of the weights might see for himself what a ridiculous mistake 
he had made; and it was impressed upon him—this was against the 
rules, but he happened to be an intimate friend—that this was the only 
reason why she was taking part in the race. He was begged to watch 
her carefully, and what he saw was that she won by a head. He had, 
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indeed, accurately taken her measure, and after the race I was rather 
sorry for the satirical questions I had asked him as to whether he had 
fondly supposed that he was dealing with the winner of the Oaks? 


JUDGING. 


As to judging, if anyone will take the trouble to consider and to test 
the vast differences made by the point of view, the angles of sight, there 
will be less readiness to declare that the judge has made a mistake. 
Everyone is liable to error, and it is not to be pretended that judges are 
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exempt from the frailties which beset the balance of humanity. The 
judge, however, sees the horses as they pass an imaginary line from the 
centre of his box to the winning post, and it is astonishing how the aspect 
of affairs is altered if one watches the finish from even a few feet to one 
side or the other of this line. On some courses, in particular, only the 
judge, or a spectator immediately behind him, can pretend to say what 
has happened. Thus in watching finishes on the five furlong course at 
Sandown from the Members’ Enclosure it will sometimes appear that 
a horse who has been beaten has won by not less than a length. The 
finish at the Bunbury Mile winning post, Behind the Ditch at Newmarket, 
is for some reason remarkably deceptive, and after anything like a close 
fight nearing the Rowley Mile winning post the judicious spectator 
expresses no confident opinion as to what has won. It is a strange fact 
that the horses nearest to the observer seem to be going much faster 
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than those beyond, and thus it is that occupants of the Private Stand at 
Newmarket are often quite convinced that a horse has ‘‘ got up” when 
in reality he has not been near to doing so. 

Mr. Robinson, who has done such admirable service in the box for 
many years, expends far more pains than is probably imagined. It seems 
to be supposed that, naturally being familiar with most of the colours, 
he merely takes his place and watches the approaching field. Some 
years ago he told me the method he employed. Before every race he 
goes into the weighing room, ascertains what horses are about 
to run, and proceeds to make a_ tabulated list, placing the 
lightest colours first and gradually shading off into the darkest. 
He started with white, primrose sleeves and cap; white, pink 
sleeves, green cap; white and gold stripes, claret cap; white, scarlet 
‘sleeves, black cap; white, blue spots; yellow, red collar and cuffs; red, 
white braid, yellow cap; pink, green sleeves; maroon, gold stripes, and 
so on to blue, black sleeves, red cap; black and white stripes, red sleeves 
and cap. 

As soon as the competitors are distinguishable the judge fixes his 
glasses upon them and watches with all possible attention. Practice, 
Mr. Robinson supposes, enables a judge to pick out the winner, as a 
general rule, while the horses are still some distance off; but general 
rules are not to be considered. It seems certain sometimes that one of 
two or three will win when another that has not been included in the 
.reckoning comes with a rush and just gets home. The judge must on 
no account follow his field all the way, for if he did the deceptive angles 
would assuredly perplex him. He watches till the leaders are twenty 


five or thirty yards away from him, then he puts down his glasses, gets 
the line between the two posts, and ‘‘ the nose that crosses that line 
first wins.”” Mr. Robinson declares that it is really difficult to make a 
mistake. Obviously it is not impossible, for at the First October 
Meeting some readers will doubtless remember he put up the number 
‘* 24,” that of a filly called Flying Duck, when the race had been won by 


” 


Periosteum who was number ‘‘ 12. 

An important detail upon which the judge has to form an opinion 
is whether any foul riding has taken place in the course of the struggle. 
When an objection is laid for bumping, boring, crossing, or any other 
ground for protest, the judge is one of the first persons whom the Stew- 
ards of the meeting consult, and his dictum carries the greatest weight. 
As for jockeys who are angrily denounced by those who have backed them 
and lost their money for ‘‘ not trying a yard,” the present judge 
shrewdly states his opinion that if riders are not trying to win they do 
not wait to stop their horses until they are close home, opposite the 
stands where everyone can see what they are doing; and there is much 
common sense in this view of the matter. But Mr. Robinson does not 
profess to be a judge of horsemanship, and I remember his telling me 
that as for the horses themselves, he could not name from its appearance 
a single animal in training; which certainly seems strange considering 
how much he sees of at least some of them. 


STARTING. 


Coming to the question of starting, it may be admitted to begin 
with that the starter has perhaps more difficult work than the handicap- 
per or the judge. Some of the starting during the past season can only 
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bluntly be described as having been very bad, though Mr. Ernest 
Willoughby and one or two of the others have as a rule been beyond, 
reproach. If one could be certain of facts, the number of races which 
have been lost at the gate would nevertheless be astonishing. There 
are occasions, as I have more than once urged in defence of starters, 
when they have dispatched the runners in as nearly a line as is imagin- 
able and have been objurgated for sending them off ‘‘ in a procession.” 
In the days when we rode about the Heath at Newmarket I have often 
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cantered down, have seen a perfect start, and on returning to the Stand 
heard the severest criticism; the fact being that two or three of the 
runners have ‘‘ struck the ground” ut once and got into their stride, 
whilst others have dwelt and begun slowly. The worst of it is one 
cannot suggest how the starting is to be improved. When the gate 
was introduced numerous opponents of it were found, most of whom 
seem to have come round, though there is still a minority who advocate 
a return to the old days of starting with the flag—as is the practice still 
at Goodwood in the race for the Cup. Nothing can be done, for instance, 
to prevent a horse from swerving at the very moment the tapes fly up, 
as Diadem did when at the post for the Molyneux Handicap at Liver- 
pool. Colonel Coventry was doubtless blamed unjustly, indeed, he re- 
quested the Stewards to take the evidence of the leading jockeys who 
were riding in the race, which was to the effect that the mare’s failure 
to get away was by no means attributable to the starter. There have 
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been times last season when the starter was distinctly blameworthy, 
but it would be improper to give examples. It is to be feared there is no 
more to be said than that those interested must take their chances. 

Whether at the time at which | write racing under Jockey Club 
Rules is over for the season it is impossible to say. After this article 
is out of my hands and before its publication there will have been 
developments which nobody can foresee, and it may be that no addition 
will be made to the material from which a summary of the year has 
to be compiled, though, hoping for the best, I will not conclude that 
this is so. One question which as usual will be asked, a question to 
which no reply can be given, is that of the names of the best horses of 
their respective ages. The difficulty arises, it is perhaps needless to 
say, from the fact that everything depends upon the distances at which 
animals are seen to greatest advantage. An extraordinarily good miler 
may be, and probably would be, practically useless over the Cesarewitch 
course, while the stayer may be so deficient in speed for short races that, 
unless the truth as to his capacity has been ascertained, it is conceivable 
that he might be regarded as of no value for racing. We hear of 
horses of whom it is said that they ‘‘ cannot get a yard over five fur- 
longs,” and at least, strange as it always seems when dealing with a 
thoroughbred in the height of condition, there are many who, good 
winners at five furlongs, are completely stopped by an additional 220 
yards. The same thing is found in jumpers. S. Darling in his interest- 
ing reminiscences speaks of two steeplechasers he trained years ago. 
At two miles one was some 21 lb. better than the other, at three and a 
half miles the state of the case was actually reversed. 

Mrs. Gilbert Robinson’s Bracket won the Cesarewitch with remark- 
able ease. I imagine that odds would be laid on her if she met Sir H. 
Cunliffe-Owen’s Orpheus at even weights over two miles and a quarter ; 
over a course a mile shorter I think it is at least highly probable that 
odds would be laid on Orpheus. The last-named colt in the Champion 
Stakes at. Newmarket, running at weight for age and sex with Lord 
d’Abernon’s Diadem, beat that good mare by as much as seven lengths. 
At six furlongs there is reason to suppose that the mare would win 
without difficulty. In the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown both Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Silvern and Mr. Walter Raphael’s Allenby, receiving a few 
pounds it is true but not enough it may be strongly suspected materially 
to affect the result, beat Major McCalmont’s Tetratema. Over six 
furlongs Tetratema it may, I think, safely be assumed would readily 
dispose of the two colts who finished before him at Sandown. 

Whether or not flat racing is done for 1920 the question which is 
the best of the two-year-olds at five furlongs and at six must remain a 
subject for baseless argument. As to the shorter distance, Mr. Whine- 
_ ray’s Leighton, believed by many to be without a superior, was to have 
run at Sandown in the Great Sapling Plate at the abandoned meeting. 
Sir Henry Bird’s Monarch, winner of the Middle Park Plate, was also 
engaged, though it is probable that he would not have been sent, but 
Major Giles Loder’s Polly Flinders would have proved a_ worthy 
opponent, and there were others in the entry who would have enabled 
us to go some way towards summing up Leighton’s real capacity. I 
am writing prior to the publication of Mr. T. F. Dawkins’s Free Handi- 
cap for Two-Year-Olds, and it will be particularly interesting to see how 
he weights the son of Roi Hérode and Queen of the Earth. At the 
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same time there is no ‘‘ line” by which his estimate can be accurately 
guided. It can only be an impression whether Leighton is better than 
Monarch and than Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist, whilst it has also to be 
proved that Leighton is as good at six furlongs as at five. Dealing 
with the very best, the really high-class two-year-old is expected to stay 
the longer distance, over which as early as the Epsom Summer Meeting 
the Woodcote Stakes is contested, as subsequently are the Gimcrack at 
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York, the Champagne at Doncaster, and notably the Middle Park 
Plate at Newmarket. More still is thought of a horse if he can last 
the seven furlongs of the Dewhurst Plate. There is also a mile race 
for two-year-olds on the last day of the Houghton Meeting, the Hough- 
ton Stakes, which, however, seldom brings out runners comparable 
with the Middle Park field. 

On an earlier page we have discussed the effect of starts. In that 
for the Middle Park Plate the eight competitors seemed to be in line 
when they were sent on their journey. This is all the starter can 
possibly ensure. As so often happens, however, Monarch, who had 
been giving trouble, and was apparently in action when the barrier 
sprang up, had very much the best of it, whilst Humorist dwelt and 
was slow to get into his stride. Mr. Joseph Watson's Lemonora is 
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habitually a slow beginner. He began slowly here, taking a consider- 
able time to settle down into steady galloping action. Of the others, 
when half the distance had been covered spectators were wondering 
how it came about that Donoghue, having choice between Mr. J. B. 
Joel’s pair, had come to prefer Thunderer to Humorist; for though no 
declaration had been made, Carslake on the son of Polymelus and Jest 
gave indication of the fact that his colt was regarded as the second 
string by wearing a distinguishing yellow cap. Mr. W. H. Dixon’s 
Poiret was set down as a little deficient in class to have any hope of 
success, Mr. Watkin Williams’s Syrian Prince and Sir Abe Bailey’s Law 
Court were thought to have considerably less, and those who had care- 
fully watched the Gimcrack Stakes entertained no sort of doubt that 
Lemonora must inevitably reverse that running and beat Lord London- 
derry’s Polemarch. The reason for this was because at York Lemonora 
had jumped a road, had become unbalanced, and lost a great deal more 
than the neck by which he failed. Monarch was never caught; but it 
remains for the future to prove the extent to which he owed his victory 
to what may be described as the luck of the start; whether, that is to 
say, if Humorist had got away upon even terms he would not have 
beaten the winner. The verdict in Monarch’s favour was a neck, and 
he was assuredly many necks behind Mr. Joel’s colt when half the 
distance had been covered. 

All this goes to show the impossibility of saying which is the best 
of the year. In the Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket Second July 
Meeting, Sir J. Buchanan’s Alan Breck beat Monarch comfortably by a 
length. The stable in which the former is trained has been out of 
form, and Alan Breck was easily beaten at Doncaster by Lemonora and 
Humorist. If Alan Breck returns to his form is there any reason why 
he should not beat Monarch again? That Humorist with a little luck, 
or with the avoidance of bad luck, will beat Monarch when they next 
encounter each other seems to me exceedingly probable. 

So far we have spoken of the colts. As to the fillies, Mr. James 
White’s Pharmacie has started eight times without incurring defeat ; 
but though she won her last race, the Kempton Park Nursery, carrying 
top weight, 9 st., she injured her reputation rather than otherwise, for 
it was only by a head that she beat Mr. B. W. Parr’s Silver Image, in 
receipt of 6 lb., and Silver Image had hitherto been regarded as of small 
account. Mr. Joseph Watson obtained an_ excellent bargain 
when he gave 1,600 guineas for Blue Lady, the daughter 
of Tracery and Miss Cobalt, and Lord Astor seems to have a good filly 
in her stable companion Pompadour, the daughter of Bayardo and 
Popinjay. I have an idea, moreover, that the best has not been seen of 
Lord Durham’s Barrulet. This daughter of Tracery and Barrier has 
indeed won all the three races for which she has started, and in one of 
them gave Polemarch 6 lb., irrespective of sex allowance, beating him 
a head. Still, she scarcely seems to be sufficiently appreciated. 

If Sir Robert Jardine has not added materially to his score since 
Winning Owners were last discussed, he remains at the head of the list 
by a substantial margin, having won 27 races, with 14 horses, of the 
value of £18,744, followed by Lord Derby, who, a curious coincidence, 
has also sent out 14 winners of 27 races. They have accumulated 
£14,458 up to the time of writing. |The outbreak of illness in Mr. 
George Lambton’s stable must doubtless have caused a heavy loss. 
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Several of the horses trained by him have been unable to run for stakes 
they could hardly have lost had all been well with them. Most races, 
however, 30 in all, due to 15 horses, have been carried off by Mr. James 
White, a comparative newcomer. But the majority of them have 
been minor affairs, the total value amounting to no more than 
£10,043. As usual the Manton stable is prominent. Of the three 
most conspicuous owners, Mr. Cazalet has won sixteen races, with ten 
horses, worth £9,386; Lord Astor, six races, with three horses, worth 


ORPHEUS WINNING THE DUKE OF YORK STAKES, KEMPTON, FROM 
CHUETTE AND ABBOT’S TRACE. 


£9,028, one of the three being Buchan, who has contributed £6,214 of 
the total; but the most remarkable circumstance in connection with 
Manton is that an absolute newcomer, Mr. Joseph Watson, should have 
acquired four horses able to win eleven races, worth £°8,571. This is 
what is called ‘‘ novice’s luck,” and Mr. W. E. Whineray is another 
example of it, as in this, his first season, he has won eleven races, with 
four horses, worth £8,521. It seems curious that Lord Glanely, who 
was at the head of the list last season, winning forty-five races worth 
£30,634, should this season have won comparatively nothing. 

Though so much is heard of The Tetrarch, he only occupies third 
place in the list of Winning Sires. Polymelus comes first, twenty-four 
of his offspring having won forty races, worth £36,679, and it is another 
curious coincidence in the history of the year that the offspring of Sun- 
star have won the same number of races, taken by the same number of 
horses, though of considerably smaller value— £27,276. | Polymelus 
has to his credit Sir Robert Jardine’s Cinna; the One Thousand Guineas 
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and the Coronation Stakes at Ascot which fell to her were worth £8,529. 
Lord Zetland’s Pomme de Terre is responsible for £4,310 of Poly- 
melus’s total, and the sire is represented among the two-year-olds by 
Humorist, with three races worth £3,121. Buchan is, of course, the 
most remunerative of Sunstar’s children. Reference to him has already 
been made. The Tetrarch is responsible for Tetratema, with four races 
worth £8,045, followed by Caligula with three races worth £7,941. 
These details will suffice for the present, and it can only be hoped that 
the sport will be resumed during the present month. 

Donoghue, who heads the list of winning jockeys, has never done 
so by anything like so large a margin. Of the 553 races he has ridden 
he has won 127, a percentage of as nearly as possible 23. Bullock, who 
follows him, has won 85 races in 416 attempts, a percentage of over 20; 
whilst Carslake and J. Childs have both won 66 races, the former having 
ridden 281 times, the latter 330 times, their percentages being over 23 
and exactly 20. 


The First International Foursome—England v. Scotland. 


Played on Leith Links, 1682. 


While the Duke of York, afterwards James II., was in residence at Holyrood, 
a discussion arose between him and two English noblemen of his suite as to whether 
golf had not been played as long in England as in Scotland. James championed the 
claims of Scotland and quoted Acts of the Scottish Parliament of 1457 with reference 
to the game. Similar evidence of antiquity not being forthooming for England, they 
propesed to decide it by playing a game on Leith Links for stakes—James selected 
as h’s partner for Scotland, the best golfer of his day and the descendant of a long 
line of golfers, named John Paterson, a shoemaker in Edinburgh. The game resulted 
in a win for James and the cobbler. The stakes were handed to Paterson, with 
which he built a house in the Canongate, Edinburgh—still standing and known as 
the Golfers’ land. He placed a tablet on the front of it bearing the Paterson arms 
with the crest of a hand holding a golf club, and the motto ‘* Far and sure.’’ Copies 
of this picture may be obtained from The Fine Art Publishing Company. 
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THE RECORD 


(With acknowledgments to ‘‘ Duffers’ Joys,’’ by the Earl of Cavan i 
the June BapmInTON). 


It is not mine to conquer Braid 


In combat on his native heath, 
Putting his prowess in the shade, 

And causing James to gnash his teeth. 
With Vardon’s grace I cannot vie, 


Nor with the ‘‘ pep ’’ and punch of Ray; 
Duncan and Mitchell make me sigh, 


And diffidently ‘‘ fade away.”’ 


Alas! my golf is out of joint— 
Either I ‘‘ pull ’’ to deep mid-on, 
Or wildly ‘‘ slice ’’ to cover-point 
(A commonplace phenomenon !) 
I ‘‘ socket ’’ every mashie shot, 
And even WHEN I reach the green, 
My putting somehow goes to pot, 
Which fills me with intense chagrin. 


In fact, of all the hopeless crocks 
Who scatter divots by the score, 
Obstructing fairways, causing blocks, 


> men bellow: ‘‘ FORE! ”’ 


I fancy I am quite the worst 


Till raging ‘‘ plus ’ 


Who ever trod a shaven tee, 
Or ‘* topped,’’ or dug in sand, or burst 
Into a rare, refreshing ‘‘ D!”’ 


But even one whose name is MUD, 
May live to see that lowly name, 
With those of bluer golfing blood, 
Emblazoned on the scroll of fame. 
Duffers have triumphs too amid 
The common rounds that duffers do 
Between ourselves, last week I did 
The seventeenth in THIRTY-TWO ! 


n 


the Way 


THE STANDARD GOLF BALL. 


The Royal and Ancient Golf Club has now adopted the resolution 
of the Rules of Golf Committee regarding the standard ball, thereby 
closing what had become a lively but over-worked controversy. This 
proposal, together with others framed by the same body, had, of course, 
already been adopted by the United States Golf Association. An 
interesting aspect of the case is the effect which the decision will have 
upon golf-ball manufacturers. A great deal of their plant will now 
presumably be out-of-date. The demand for balls will, however, remain 
the same, and although the word standardisation has a hard and fast 
sound about it, the limitations set on weight and size will not, as a 
matter of fact, prevent considerable individuality still being retained in 
the manufacture of balls, so that every golfer will continue to have his 
own particular fancy. 


THE EIGHT-BALL OVER. 


With the decision of the M.C.C. not to agree to the Australian 
suggestion of an eight-ball over we heartily agree. There is 
no objection to innovations in themselves; we do not, for instance, 
object to the alterations in the rules of golf to which we have just 
referred. But the desire always to be changing and ‘“‘ improving ”’ 
games is regrettable, and when, as in this case, it implies altering a 
fundamental principle, it should not be undertaken without thorough 


investigation. 

We have had examples lately of ‘‘ improvements ” in cricket, and 
they have not been encouraging. The alterations made in 1919 to 
‘* brighten” the game were dropped in 1920 as the result of a year’s 
experience. It is hard to believe that such a radical change as that 
now proposed is desirable in a method which has been found satisfactory 
for so long. 


THE PREVAILING WIND OF ‘“ IMPROVEMENT.” 


This ‘‘ unrest” in the sporting world is largely the result of the 
increasing internationalisation of games. | With the widening of its 
sphere, we must be prepared in sport, as we have been in other things, 
to shed our insularity and become more liberal-minded. That, however, 
does not mean that we should welcome with open arms all the sug- 
gestions, sane or otherwise, which come to us from other countries. 
Already there are some sports so changed that our grandfathers would 
barely recognise them, and we must beware lest the prevalent mania for 
‘* reconstruction ” lead us too far astray. 


NEW SIGNBOARDS. 


The Ministry of Transport is to undertake, at the New Year, a 
scheme for entirely reorganising the direction posts, etc., throughout 
the whole road system of the British Isles. This should mean that 
motorists and others will be able to find their way with tolerable ease 
and certainty instead of, as at present, with luck and an Ordnance Sur- 
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vey map. First- and second-class roads are to receive like treatment, 
the scheme being to number the direct routes, from one to two thousand 
or so, and to place these numbers on signs along each road; a motorist, 
therefore, instead of slowing at each turning and ruining his eyesight 
in a forlorn endeavour to decipher the mystic markings on signposts, 
will merely have to follow the particular number he wants. First- and 
second-class roads are to have distinctively coloured boards. It sounds 
good ; let us hope it will be. 


VILLAGE CROSSES. 


Travellers over the countryside are glad to find in almost every 
village some cross or other memorial to the fallen in the late war. These 
local cenotaphs have always flowers and wreaths strewn about them, 
and are, of course, an enduring testimony to those who fell. But apart 
from sentiment, here is a spontaneous and unconscious revival of 
a very ancient and beautiful thing, the Village Cross. The old village 
crosses were erected from other motives, but that is of no concern. 
Centuries hence, the beauty of each of these villages will be enhanced 
by the simple, moss-grown cross on the village green. 


WAYSIDE GARAGES. 


The recent correspondence in the Times concerning wayside garages 
is worthy of attention. No motorist, probably, has been entirely 
immune from the misfortune attendant on dealing with many of the 
garages in the country. Speaking from experience, we have too often 
been the victims of inefficiency coupled with overcharging, and a little 


healthy publicity may do some good, if not in reducing the evil, at all 
events in warning the unwary. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


Now that the winter months are upon us and photography is thereby 
rendered increasingly difficult and unsatisfactory, we have decided to 
suspend our monthly Photographic Competition until further notice. 
The standard of photographs submitted in recent months has not been 
particularly high either from the point of view of sporting interest or 
technical excellence, and we do not, therefore, consider it likely that the 
continuance of the competition during the dull days of winter would 
produce results commensurate with the prizes offered. Our readers, 
who are good judges, will doubtless agree. We do not by this mean to 
discourage those who have taken part in our competitions, many of 
whom have submitted good work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MODERN FOXHOUND. 
To THE Epiror, BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Clapham’s article upon the Modern Fox- 
hound with much interest. 


I am very reluctant to give an opinion upon the subject, as I think 
one should have had ample experience of both fell-country, moorland, 
and average provincial hunts before giving an opinion of any value; I 
do not profess any such detailed experience. 


I certainly take exception to the suggestion that the war proved to 
us that hounds ‘‘ were lacking in two most necessary qualities, i.e., nose 
and tongue.”’ I do not suppose any M.F.H., when reducing his pack, 
kept other than his best working hounds; if he sacrificed work for 
looks, his would be a most exceptional case, and, in my opinion, he 
would very soon regret his error. The simple fact that a hound bred 
‘* fashionably’ or on the ‘‘ Peterborough type,’ as Mr. Clapham 
absurdly suggests, should be ‘‘ absolutely unsuitable for the majority 
of hunting countries,’ must surely be a gross exaggeration. 


My experience and opinion is that the nose and drive of the present- 
day foxhound is no less than in my earlier hunting days of forty years 
ago, although hounds bred and used in a good scenting country, where 
they seldom have to puzzle out the line inch by inch, are, by practice, 
not such good “‘ line-hunters”’ as a pack of hounds accustomed to a 
cold-scenting country; I think this point is proved by occasional visits 
of a pack from a bad-scenting country to a good one, and vice versa. 
Nose and drive are hereditary characters in hounds which require 
development and constant use; if not practised they are sure to 
deteriorate. A wild galloping huntsman will very quickly teach a pack 
of hounds to forget that they ever had the gift of ‘‘ nose”! 


I suppose no one would wish for a higher authority than the 
present Duke of Beaufort, who recently stated that he had never known 
young hounds ‘‘ enter” better than his have done this year. There is 
no one with such experience, and I doubt if there are more than two 
or three packs in the country that can approach his standard of quality 
on the ‘‘ flags,” all his hounds being what Mr. Clapham calls ‘‘ fashion- 
ably ” bred. 


Upon the question of legs and feet, my experience is that in an 
ordinary country, a ‘‘hare-foot, back-at-the-knee, sloping-pastern ” 
generally means sore feet and trouble to the kennel-man ; and I am sure 
that a ‘‘ hare-foot”” is much more liable to letting ‘‘ toes down” than 
the ordinary round foot. 

If ‘‘ more than one well-known M.F.H. has come to our fell packs 
for change of blood” is correct, I hope we may be given the results of 
their experience at an early date. 


Faithfully yours, 
W. V. FuLLer. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS ON THE RAND. 


To THE Epitor, BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I am sending herewith a few facts and figures about School 
Athletics on the Rand, which I hope may prove of interest to you. In 
1905 a large silver cup was presented by a Mr. Jeppe for competition 
between Transvaal High Schools. English A.A.A. Rules obtain, with 
the addition that 


(1) All competitors be under 19 years; 

(2) Noschool enter for less than six events; and 

(3) No school enter less than six competitors altogether or more 

than two for any one event. 
Records can be made in the heats of 100 yds., 440 yds., and hurdles, and 
also in exhibition jumps and throws. 

The hurdles were 3 ft. 4 in. until 1918, when they were changed to 
full size. Points are scored for first (2) and second (1), being divided 
in case of ties as usual. 

Some ten schools have competed for the cup at various times, the 


average yearly entry being seven. In 1919, 110 boys were entered. 
Winners of the cup have been :— 


1905—Jeppe High S., Johannesburg —1913——King Edward VII. 
1906—Pretoria High S. 1914—Pretoria High S. 
1907—Pretoria High S. 1915—Pretoria High S. 
1g908—King Ed. VII., Johannesburg. 1916—Pretoria High S. 
1g909—King Edward VII. 1917—King Edward VII. 
1910—Potchefstroom. 1918—Jeppe High S. 
1911—King Edward VII. 1919—King Edward VII. 
1912—King Edward VII. 1920—King Edward VII. 

Below are the records-up to date. I have added the average per- 
formance for the years 1910—1919. 


100 yds.—Record: F. D. J. Viljoen (Pretoria), 1915, F. A. Bartlett 
(K.E. VII.), 1916, 10 1/5th secs. (Average to years, 10 3/5th secs.) 

440 yds.—Betts (Jeppe), heat, 1920, 51 secs. (54 3/5th secs.) Three 
men have done 52 1/5th secs. 

880 yards.—Phillips (Krugersdorp), 1920, 2 min. 5 1/5th secs. (2 min. 
g} secs.) 

Mile.—J. R. Corry (Jeppe), 1918, 4 min. 50 4/5th secs. (4 min. 59 4/5th 
secs.) 


Hurdles, 120 yds.—A. R. Anderson (K.E. VII.), 1918, 16 1/5th secs. 
(173 secs.) 
High Jump.—L. Roberts (St. John’s), 1920, 5 ft. 114 in. (5 ft. 6} in.) 
Long Jump.—A. R. Anderson (K.E. VII.), 1918, 21 ft. 54 in. (20 ft. 
34 in.) 
Cricket Ball.—C. L. Vincent (Jeppe), 1918, 112 yds. 2 ft. 7} in. (103 
yds.) 
I may add that this year the 2nd in the high jump cleared 5 ft. 104 
in., and that Phillips is 15 years old. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
J. B. Cotam. 


SUNDAY TENNIS. 
To THE Epitror, BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Will you allow me space in your admirable magazine to con- 
gratulate your correspondent who last month advocated the desirability 
of Sunday tennis, and to join with him in his championship of an 
excellent cause? 

If cinemas are allowed on Sundays, why, indeed, should tennis be 
prohibited? The one is injurious to the health—and is allowed; the 
other beneficial—and barred. It is time we cleared our minds of cant. 

Yours etc., 
C. B. WILLIAMs. 


“GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME 
To THE Epiror, BADMINTON MaGAZINE. 


Sir,—As a lover of Dachshunds—sometimes called ‘‘ Tekels,” 
whatever that may mean—are they not?—I am writing to ask if it be 
not true that originally they were British born, i.e., Turnspit Dogs? Is 
it not possible to restore their old prestige, for as it is, they are quite out 
of favour as ‘*‘ German,’’ yet they are delightful dogs. Sir Henry 
M’Mahon, of Afghan fame, had one called Donnie, a_ splendid 
specimen. It would be good, indeed, if you know their English name, 
and could restore them to it or it to them. Can you-tell me of any one 
who breeds and sells Dachshunds, or of any shows where they are 
exhibited? I should be so glad of a reply. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) M. G. Maynarp. 

Audlem, Cheshire. 


[Perhaps some of our readers can help.—Ep. B.M.] 


SS 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE CAR EXHIBITION 


A DUAL-SHOW. 


The predominant interest this month is, of course, the great ex- 

hibition of motor cars and accessories to be held in London. The annual 
Motor Show invariably has an interest which long survives its own 
existence, for besides providing an introduction to the succeeding year’s 
models of well known cars, it generally presents many new vehicles 
and accessories to the notice of the motoring public. Last year’s Show, 
the first held since 1913, was highly successful. It had an exceptional 
interest for the amateur enthusiast, and from a trade point of view was 
very profitable. During the past twelve months affairs in the motoring 
and motor manufacturing worlds have to a large extent straightened 
themselves out, and this month’s Show has been anticipated with more 
than usual eagerness. Although it is quite likely that the salesmen on 
many stands will not find such frequent use for their order books, to the 
ordinary motorist the Show should be absorbingly interesting. For the 
first time it is being held at two centres, viz., Olympia, Kensington, and 
the White City, Shepherd’s Bush. Even in pre-war days Olympia used 
to be very overcrowded, both by exhibits and spectators. Those who 
visited the hall during the 1919 car Show are not likely to forget the 
experience, for during most of the week it was impossible to adequately 
examine the exhibits owing to the literal pressure of one’s fellow en- 
thusiasts. Holding part of the Show at the White City should get over 
many objections, for a lot more firms are able to exhibit, and it is pos- 
sible for more visitors to see the cars and accessories in comparative 
comfort. The two centres comprise 520 odd stands, and the ex- 
hibition space at the White City is some 80% of that at Olympia. 
Even so, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders have found 
themselves unable to accommodate all their members who desire to 
exhibit. This is certainly evidence of the growth of the motor 
industry, whatever there is to be said for the prospects of a slump next 
year. 
; Both exhibitions are open to the public from Friday, November 4th 
to Saturday, November 13th inclusive. On Saturdays the price of ad- 
mission is 2s. 6d., on Thursday, November 11th, tos. and on all other 
days 5s. These charges cover admission to both Olympia and the 
White City, and include the fare between the two buildings by special 
road passenger service organised by the S.M.M.T. 

Technically this year’s show should be extremely interesting. Many 
manufacturers have now had time to settle down from their war activi- 
ties, and have overcome the difficult transition period in which their 
establishments have been re-organised for peace production. The best 
ideas originated during the war years have had time to prove them- 
selves, and design should show an all round advance in detail if not a 
revolution in principles. 
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With these thoughts in mind I am venturing to devote most of my 
space this month to a review of some exhibits which I think will par- 
ticularly appeal to Bapminron readers. With such a vast array of 
interesting goods it is, of course, impossible to mention every exhibit 
worthy of special attention. But I have no doubt that many readers 
will be visiting the Show, and knowing generally the trend of their 
taste, I think they will find the following reviews useful. 


A.B.C. 


The A.B.C. light car claims careful attention as a proposition in- 
tended to meet the demand for a comfortable touring four-wheeler at a 
moderate figure. It has a 12 h.p. horizontally opposed twin cylinder 
engine, air-cooled on aero-engine lines. Lubrication is by mechanical 
pump on the outside of the timing cover. A Zenith automatic car- 
buretter is fitted. The car type gearbox gives four speeds and reverse, 
and the transmission is by enclosed shaft, bevel gear, and differential. 
Hand and foot brakes operate on the rear wheels. Suspen- 
sion is by quarter elliptic springing all round, and steering is by a 
well designed nut and worm system. The streamlined coachbuilt body 
has two doors, and is of clean and attractive design. Ample accom- 
modation is provided for two people and their luggage, and a serviceable 
emergency dickey seat is fitted as standard. ‘‘ Sankey ’’ detachable 
artillery type wheels are used and the equipment includes a C.A.V. 
dynamo lighting set, a speedometer, and spare wheel. The A.B.C. car 
is priced at 395 guineas. 


AUTOCRAT. 


Among light cars the Autocrat strikes a distinctive note. It is 
exhibited as a sporting two-seater, a 4-seater touring car, and a coupé- 
phaeton, all of these models being decidedly attractive. A bare chassis 
is also on view, and affords an opportunity of studying the mechanical 
features. A neat 11.9 h.p. 4-cylinder engine transmits the power 
through an orthodox 3-speed gearbox with right hand gate control; the 
clutch being a Hele-Shaw. The detachable wheels are of the pressed 
steel type, and a Lucas dynamotor lighting and starting set is included 
in the equipment. The chassis is priced at £545. The two-seater car 
exhibited has a very roomy body, affording entrance from both sides. 
Finished in primrose, with black wings and hand buffed leather uphol- 
stery, it strikes a superior tone. This can also be said of the four- 
seater. It is original in shape, and finished in black with ivory coloured 
wings. The coupé-phaeton accommodates two persons as an enclosed 
car, and four as an open touring car. Its colour is lavender grey 
with black wings. The two-seater sells at £650, the four-seater at 
£700, and the coupé-phaeton at £875. 


BELSIZE. 


Twenty-four years ago the Belsize was a well known car. That 
period accounts for quite a big slice of motoring history, and the 
Belsize has, of course, advanced mightily since the early days. Looking 
at a picture of the first Belsize of 1896, one recalls it as a glorified 
elaboration of the horse drawn dog-cart. The Belsize cars exhibited at 
the Show are particularly fine examples of advanced automobile practice. 
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The exhibit embraces the 15 h.p. Belsize chassis fitted with two and 
four-seater bodies. The mechanical features of the car do not differ 
very widely from models of recent years, but will commend it to dis- 
criminating motorists. The engine is a 4-cylinder monobloc, rated by 
the R.A.C. at 20.1 h.p. Its normal speed is 1,000 r.p.m., and flexibility 
is one of its most commendable characteristics. All the valves are on 
one side of the cylinders, and are operated by a single camshaft. 
Lubrication is effected by a gear driven pump, fixed in a large reservoir 
at the bottom of the crank¢ase, all bearings being oiled under pressure 
and the cylinders lubricated by splash. Cooling is by thermo-syphon 
assisted by a pump. An automatic carburetter with vacuum petrol feed 
is fitted, and ignition is by magneto. The gearbox is mounted solid 
with the engine, and is so designed that the interior working parts can 
be taken out without disturbing other fitments. Four speeds forward 
and a reverse are provided, the control being by a right hand gate 
change. The clutch is a Ferodo-lined metal cone, and is removable 
without disturbing the engine or gearbox. From the enclosed propeller 
shaft the drive is taken to a final bevel gear on the live rear axle, the 
differential being of sturdy construction. Both foot and hand brakes 
operate on drums mounted on the back wheels. Suspension is by semi- 
elliptic springs both back and front, and the wheels are steel detachable 
with bolt head fittings. The coachwork exhibited on the Belsize chassis 
is of a high order, both two and four-seater bodies providing roomy ac- 
commodation and being finished in attractive styles. The price of the 
two-seater, with dynamo lighting set, spare wheel, and full equipment 
is £730, and of the four-seater with similar equipment £950. 


DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE. 


Touring the roads of England and the Continent one has long been 
familiar with meeting the rounded front of the Delaunay Belleville car 
thrusting its way along and generally showing its heels to most things 
going in the same direction. Not that the Delaunay is primarily a 
speed car. It has long been a touring carriage of many attractions, and 
a big turn of speed is only one of its characteristic recommendations. 
At this Show the Delaunay is seen to have adopted a rather different but 
no less distinctive exterior. The practically circular radiator has 
been modified to the extent that it is now slightly V shaped instead of 
flat. This gives the car an even more distinctive appearance on the 
road, and if the inward virtues of the 1921 model are as good as those 
of its predecessors the new radiator will, no doubt, soon attract atten- 
tion far and wide. 

The six-cylinder Delaunay is exhibited with three very attractive 
bodies. A limousine-landaulette body turned out by Messrs. D’leteren 
Fréres, provides those who desire a car which can be open or closed at 
will with a very fascinating proposition. It is painted dark grey, and 
the interior is upholstered in cloth of the same colour. Another chassis 
is mounted with a body by the same builders of the torpedo limousine 
type, this having a fine appearance in its finish in imperial green and 
upholstery of buff cloth. The third complete car exhibited is fitted 
with a special ‘‘ skiff ’’ body, and this will no doubt attract a multitude 
of sporting motorists and keen owner drivers. A four cylinder Delaunay 
chassis is also shown. No prices were quoted at the time of going to 

press. 
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DOUGLAS. 


Messrs. Douglas Motors, Ltd., the well known Bristol firm, 
originators of the horizontal twin motor cycle, are showing the latest 
examples of the Douglas light car. This is a very attractive proposi- 
tion for the motorist requiring a soundly constructed but economical ° 
small car, and one, moreover, which possesses distinctive features. Ex- 
amples of this car are exhibited, fitted with a new body with dickey seat, 
and with a four-seater body. The engine follows the renowned Douglas 
model, being a horizontally opposed twin, rated at 10.5 h.p. Lubrica- 
tion is by pump to a constant level trough, an indicator being provided. 
The engine is water cooled, jackets and pipes of generous size providing 
for a thermo-syphon circulation. Ignition is by Thomson-Bennett 
magneto. The gearbox gives three speeds and reverse controlled by a 
right hand gate change located inside the body. The clutch is of the 
fabric-faced aluminium cone type, and the enclosed propeller shaft trans- 
mits the power to a straight spur final gear drive. Both sets of brakes, 
operated by foot pedal and hand lever respectively, operate on drums 
mounted on the rear axle. The chassis is suspended in front by semi- 
elliptic springs and at the rear on the A.F.S. patent helical system. Steer- 
ing is by worm and worm wheel. The wheelbase of the Douglas light 
car is 8 ft., and the track 4 ft. A C.A.V. electric starting and lighting 
set is fitted as standard, and the equipment includes speedometer, horn, 
wheel and tyre, tool kit, jack, and wheel brace. The price of the 
Douglas chassis is £440, and of the complete two-seater car £500. The 
four-seater model is unpriced at the time of writing. Deliveries of 
either model can be given in the course of a few weeks from date of 
order. 


G. N. 


One of the most successful cycle-cars ever produced is the G. N. 
This vehicle is essentially a cycle-car, and affords the simplicity of opera- 
tion and economy of running characteristic of the true species. At the 
same time it is distinguished by many of the comforts of a large car. To 
those who desire to strictly limit their outlay on first cost and upkeep, 
the G. N. makes a particularly strong appeal. The exhibits include a 
chassis from which one may appreciate the sound design and construc- 
tion of this little vehicle. The engine is a 10 h.p., 84 bore x 98 stroke 
air cooled go° twin. Semi-automatic lubrication is used, the car- 
buretter is a Capac, and the Fellows magneto is chain driven. From 
the engine the power is transmitted through a dry plate clutch and pro- 
peller shaft to a bevel gear. Upon the countershaft actuated by this are 
four sprockets, and from these there is a final chain drive to sprockets 
on the solid rear axle. Only one chain, of course, drives at a time, and 
the drive is thus direct on all gears. The gear change is effected by 
dog clutch engagements, and is controlled by a gate type lever at the 
driver’s right hand. Foot and hand brakes each operate inside drums 
mounted on the rear axle. Wire type readily detachable wheels with 
650 x 65 tyres, are fitted, and a spare wheel and tyre is included in the 
full equipment. A Smith or Rotax dynamo lighting set can be supplied. 
The wheelbase is 8 ft. 6 in. and the track 3 ft. 6 ins. A standard tour- 
ing two-seater G. N. is exhibited, the price being £241 17s. 6d. On 
the stand is also to be seen the new ‘‘ Legere’’ model, having 
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aluminium pistons, a two-seater aluminium body, and special gear ratio, 
this vehicle being priced at £2098 2s. 6d. The third exhibit is a 
“* Vitesse ’’ model with a special overhead valve engine, narrow 
aluminium body with staggered seats, and specially lightened parts 
throughout. Its price is £315. 


HUMBER. 


The name of Humber has long been a household word in affairs 
motoring, and this firm has produced a range of cars that have won 
laurels in many spheres of activity. This year Humber’s are exhibit- 
ing a chassis and four complete cars, the latter comprising a 10 h.p. 2/3 
seater, a 10 h.p. coupé, a 15.9 h.p., 5-seater touring car, and a 15.9 
h.p. saloon. The 10 h.p. Humber chassis has been proved a thoroughly 
reliable machine. Its four-cylinder engine has thermo-syphon cooling 
and automatic lubrication by pump and troughs. <A Smith carburetter 
is standardised, and ignition is by magneto. The gearbox gives four 
speeds and reverse, the clutch is of the enclosed leather cone type, and 
the final drive is by bevel gear. Detachable pressed steel artillery 
wheels are fitted, and a Lucas electric starter and lighting set is included 
i the equipment. The 15.9 h.p. chassis is on similar lines, and 
has equally proved its good qualities. The price of the 2/3 seater car 
exhbited is £600, the coupé £750, the 5-seater touring car £950, the 
saloon model, £1,350, and the 15.9 h.p. chassis, with tyres, £750. 


LAGONDA. 


Among the better class light cars the Lagonda has for a long time 
held a prominent place. The makers, Messrs. Lagonda, Ltd., of 
Staines, are exhibiting at this Show a four-seater open touring car and 
a two-seater coupé, with a double dickey seat. The engine is a four- 
cylinder water-cooled model, rated at 11.9 h.p., but developing 18 h.p. 
at 2,000 r.p.m. Forced feed and automatic lubrication is provided, the 
water circulation being by thermo-syphon. Ignition is by magneto. The 
gearbox provides three speeds and reverse and is controlled by a central 
lever gate change. The propeller shaft is enclosed, the type of back 
axle on the two-seater being a worm gear and on the four-seater a worm 
or bevel. The foot and hand brakes operate respectively on the carden 
shaft and on the rear hubs. Forward suspension is by transverse 
springs and rear suspension by quarter elliptics. Steering is by worm 
and sector. The wheelbase is g ft. and the track 3 ft. 10 ins. The 
electric starting and lighting set standardised is the C.A.V. As com- 
pared with the standard 1920 model Lagonda, the car exhibited has a 
larger engine and the latest type of worm driven rear axle. The price 
of either the four-seater open car or the two-seater coupé is £495. 


NAPIER. 


The Napier is essentially a motor cairiage, and as such makes a 
very strong appeal to users of full-size cars. The new 40/50 h.p. 
6-cylinder chassis made its first appearance at last year’s show, and 
marked a distinct break-away from the firm’s pre-war practice. The 
many new features in design which it exhibited evoked much interest, 
and many speculated as to whether its performances on the road would 
approach those which its many original features led one to expect. I 
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have already published in these pages my impressions of the car after a 
quite comprehensive trial, and have said with confidence that it is one of 
the few large cars that have at once proved an advance over pre-war 
models. Although the Napier is so characteristically a carriage, its 
sedate qualities by no means rule it out of the sportsman’s favour. The 
new model is, in fact, a particularly desirable car for the owner-driver. 

At this Show Messrs. D. Napier & Sons, Ltd., are exhibiting a 
chassis, a complete saloon-laudaulette, and a complete saloon car, both 
of the bodies being beautiful Cunard productions. From the chassis, 
with many of its parts finished with a Show polish, one may observe the 
very distinctive features of the new Napier design. These I have 
recently described at length, and readers will no doubt closely examine 
the chassis themselves on the stand. For combined town and country 
work the saloon laudaulette is particularly adapted. It can be used 
totally enclosed, or the portion behind the main doors can be lowered, 
giving the occupants many of the advantages of an open car. The 
lines of the body harmonise with the chassis,, and make a strong appeal 
to one’s sense of beauty and comfort. The wings and body 
panels are of aluminium, and a notable feature is the elimination 
of mouldings, adding considerably to the appearance of the car- 
riage. Accommodation in this carriage is for six people—two 
on the main rear seat, two on additional folding face-forward seats, and 
two on the front seat. The interior fitments comprise two electric roof 
lights, companion trays, hat rack and parcel net, also arm slings and 
pulls. A dictograph is also fitted, and provides an hygienic means of 
communicating with the driver. The upholstery is in grey silk repp, 
and the car is painted peacock green and black. The road wheels are 
Rudge Whitworth detachable, and the electrical equipment comprises a 
C.A.V. lighting system and engine starter. This particular car has 
been specially built to the order of Mr. F. Lionel Rapson, and is fitted 
with some of his well known inventions, including Rapson tyres and 
lifting jacks. The saloon model exhibited is on equally attractive lines, 
and was built to the order of Mr. J. Newton, of Messrs. Newton & 
Bennett, the well-known Manchester motor agents. 


_ROLLS-ROYCE. 


The Rolls-Royce exhibit will consist of three completed cars, each 
having a different type of body. In each case the chassis will be of the 
well known 40/50 h.p. 6-cylinder model, on which the Rolls-Royce Com- 
pany have specialised since the year 1907. Since that time the chassis 
has had many modifications and improvements. The Rolls-Royce Co. 
have always been of the opinion that the most direct road to success 
lies upon the policy of never adopting an innovation until by severest 
trial it has been proved to be trustworthy and efficient. The result is 
that the present day chassis, with fourteen years’ reputation behind it, 
is unique, and its position in the automobile world is everywhere recog- 
nised. The chassis, the price of which is £2,100, is fitted with the 
Rolls-Royce electrical self-starter, and also with dynamo electric 
lighting. 

The Rolls-Royce with cabriolet body, built by Barker, has a colour 
scheme on somewhat novel lines. A deep black moulding along the top 
of the panelling and over the scuttle tends to give the car a smaller 
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appearance, and em y rasises its comparatively low build. A detachable 
leather extension fits. over the driving seat. A second exhibit is a 
4-seater car of the open touring type, the coachwork being by Hooper. 
In this car an attempt has been made to depart from the ultra-sporting 
low-sided type of body, in favour of one with higher sides, affording in- 
creased comfort and being more weather-proof. The colour scheme 
strikes a new note, the upper part of the body and the top part of the 
bonnet being black’ and the lower portion of the body royal blue. The 
upholstery is in antique brown leather. the car is fitted with a cape 
cart hood with side curtains. The third exhibit is a brougham, or what 
is known in Paris as a coupé de ville. This type of body is not familiar 
in this country, but has much in its favour. The car has a very smart 
appearance on the road, and owing to its shortness and the resultant 
fact that the back seat is placed forward of the back axle, the riding 
should be exceptionally comfortable. It is essentially a lady’s town 
car, and used as such, will not rapidly lose its smart appearance. There 
is, it should be said, a distinct mark of originality about all the cars 
exhibited on the Rolls-Royce stand this year, either in respect of design 
or painting. I recently recorded my favourable impressions of the post- 
war Rolls-Royce car in these pages after a comprehensive trial. 


SUNBEAM. 


There is no better known car on the British market than the Sun- 
beam, and many motorists need no convincing that for the purposes for 
which they are designed this firm’s standard chassis are in the very front 
rank. For 1921 the Sunbeam design does not differ materially from 
that of the past season’s models, the Company holding that it is wiser 
to improve upon a good model than to attempt drastic alterations in an 
endeavour to be in advance of the times. The Sunbeam chassis for 1921, 
both in the case of the 16 and 24 h.p. models, nevertheless show many 
new features in detail. These have been carefully thought out, and, no 
doubt, will further enhance the reputation of this popular car. The firm 
are showing a comprehensive range of models. The 16 h.p. standard 
touring car is fitted with five-seater stream-lined body. This has adjust- 
able front seats, and is painted grey and upholstered in black leather. 
A new pattern two-piece windscreen with both upper and lower halves 
deflecting is fitted. The 16 h.p. semi-sporting car has a four-seater 
light stream-lined body. There are two doors, one on the near side at 
the front and one at the off side at the rear. The car is painted white 
and upholstered in black leather. Electric lighting and self-starter are 
fitted as standard. The 24 h.p. saloon exhibited is an extremely hand- 
some car. The five-seater body has interior drive, the front seats being 
detachable and adjustable as to position. The windows, which are very 
large, are fitted with an easy raising device. The head is of leather and 
the upholstery is in Bedford cord. All the usual interior fittings are 
included, such as electric light in the roof, sheepskin rug to floor, and 
cupboard in the dashboard. A standard 24 h.p. chassis is also exhibited. 


BEAN. 


Few cars of British manufacture have given rise to so much dis- 
cussion as the 11.9 h.p. Bean, chiefly on account of the fact that it repre- 
sents the first serious attempt to produce an all-British vehicle manu- 
factured entirely by one firm on mass production lines. Although the 
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Bean car is produced in quantities that hitherto were unattainable in this 
country, it possesses all the proverbial attributes of the British piecemeal 
production in regard to design, workmanship and material. The fact 
that the rate of output recently reached a scale which permitted of a 
reduction in the selling costs of the various models ranging from £105 
to 4,140, is abundant proof of the economies that can be effected by 
modern methods of manufacture. The Bean appeals particularly to the 
owner-driver. It is of sturdy construction throughout, and is designed 
with a view to providing a car capable of a wide range of service with 
low maintenance costs. Four standard models are produced—a two- 
seater with dickey seat; an open four-seater; a two-seater coupé, and 
a four-seater coupé. Examples of each model, in addition to the bare 
chassis, are shown at the White City. I have lately been running a Bean 
car myself, and hope to contribute a detailed review of it to an early 
number. 


IN THE ROUGH. 


The A.C.U. Six Days Trial gave me an opportunity fur some 
touring in the wildest parts of the North Country, and I do not think 
a motor car has ever traversed more desolate regions in England than 
those through which some journalistic colleagues and myself recently 
drove. To motorists who usually make for some particular spot by 
main or secondary roads, it is difficult to realise that such vast tracts 
of uninhabited country still exist in England. Yet, in the county of 
broad acres unbroken solitude may be found, with stern nature in her 
most beautiful moods. Lodging for a space in the busy and rather 
mundane town of Darlington, one would not imagine that such gran- 
deur as our party feasted upon is within range of a few hours run. 
But the Six Days Stewards, whatever their sins in the way of surface 
and gradient, certainly did provide a panorama of scenery that of its 
kind could scarcely be surpassed anywhere. From the high moors, 
when after much travail upon lowest gear one’s car reached them, one 
could look across a vast expanse of dale and fell impressive in its 
solemn beauty. The only species of life, apart from miles of heather, 
gorse and wild vegetation, were cattle and sheep of appropriately 
rugged appearance. These creatures were so numerous and so far 
scattered from the solitary homesteads that one could not imagine how 
their owners kept account of their number, or rounded them up when 
occasion required. Human beings were generally conspicuous by their 
absence, and on one eighty mile circuit the only examples we saw were 
three ancient shepherds tending their flocks in classic pastoral scenes. 

The roads in these localities are an education to the ordinary 
touring motorist. Over much of our mileage on these runs there was, 
in fact, no road at all. Just a rough grass-grown track led across 
open moors and to vast heights where cars must very seldom penetrate. 
Across the Yorkshire and Westmorland moors there are miles of mortar- 
less stone walls bordering tracks which apparently lead to nowhere. 
These walls were evidently built by, simply piling huge stones one upon 
another; they do not look very permanent to the uninitiated town 
dweller, but they probably bear some affinity to the ‘‘ everlasting hills ’’ 
around them. Occasionally, but very seldom, one comes upon a 
weather-beaten signpost, and these are the nearest approaches to civili- 
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sation one is likely to meet over many a long mile. The climbs one 
has to conquer to reach the best of this wild country are, of course, 
exceptionally severe, and few ordinary motorists apparently ever tackle 
them. Rough surface is the great handicap one encounters, and many 
a time on our recent trips my party was forced to alight and assist 
the car up the mountain tracks by vigorous pushing. On occasion, 
when she started to run back regardless of an adjacent precipice, a 
boulder lifted from a wall and hurriedly jammed behind a wheel provided 
solid reassurance. Yet, with a really low gear and an efficient cooling 
system on their vehicles I think most car owners would rather ascend 
these slopes than descend them. What is really required for the latter 
performance is front wheel brakes, for without these one’s car manifests 
a persistent inclination to slide down broadside. Much depends, of 
course, upon the driver, and I should certainly not advise any inexperi- 
enced car owner to attempt this year’s Six Days course if his insurance 
policy has run out! But to the practised sporting motorist I can 
imagine no finer holiday than a trip in this district. | What such 
country must be like in the winter one can only imagine. I should 
confidently say that after a snowfall most of it would be quite impass- 
able, but remembering the glorious scenery it offers in summer, one is 
greatly tempted to see something of its grandeur under opposite con- 
ditions. Readers who would care to have a detailed description of this 
fascinating route, with contour maps, would do well to obtain the 
A.C.U. Six Days Trial Programme, a few copies of which I still have 
on hand. 


MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


The usual feature dealing with motor cycling matters is suspended 
this month in consequence of the pressure on space occasioned by Car 
Show topics. I hope to devote special attention to motor cycling mat- 
ters in the December Bapminton, and to deal therein with the Motor 
Cycle Show, to be held at Olympia, London, from November 29th to 
December 4th. 


[N.B.—Several photographs have been unavoidably held over 
through lack of space.—Ep. B.M.] 
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Born 1820. Still Going Strong, oe 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES- NO. 9,—SHANGHAI. 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “You Sportsmen disseminate the best 
British spirit wherever you go.” 


POLO PLAYER: “Thanks, but surely no one does that 
more effectively than you.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Dunlop tyres of the 
“straight side” type 
to fit American 
rims can now 

be suppl ed in 

all sizes. 


The Dunlop Magnum tyre has the 

most effective and most durable 

tread ever given to a motor tyre. 

It preserves its non-skid properties 
for the life. of the cover. 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES- NO. 11,-—JAPAN. 
JOHNNIE WALKER: “It is a wonderful country this’ land 
of the Mikado.” 
PERSPIRING TOURIST: “I'll your name is :not upon 

the list of the things that ‘never will be missed.’’ 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK,’SCOTLAND ° 
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Holds the road under all con- 
ditions and retains the ability to 
do so for the life of t e tyre. 


Dunlop tyres of the 

“straight side” type to 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES- NO. 12,—SI4M. 


BANGKOK MERCHANT: “Hullo! Johnnie Walker, I was just going to the 
Club to call for you.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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GENUINE 
HARRIS TWEED 
Direct from the 
Manufacturer 


Of the many Cottage Homespuns it is generally conceded that 
genuine Harris Tweeds are still the most popular and the most durable. 

The wool from which Harris Tweed is made is home-grown and of 
beautiful texture, and for wear and hygiene Harris Tweed superiority is 
most pronounced. 

For golfing, walking, cycling, motoring, mountaineering, 

and every outdoor sport they are unrivalled. They are also in 
great demand for ladies’ out-door wear, and as the colourings are 
warm and beautifully blended, the most punctilious tastes can be 
satisfied. 
Harris tweeds are entirely hand-made. They contain peculiar proper- 
ties which make them cool to wear in Summer and warm in Winter, and 
as healthy wearing apparel they are highly recommended by eminent 
medical authorities. They are both waterproof and damp-resisting. 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS (Hand-spun and Hand-Woven) 
GENUINE SHETLAND TWEEDS 


HIGHLAND HOMESPUNS, IRISH HOMESPUNS, WELSH 
HOMESPUNS 


PRO PATRIA HOMESPUNS (Made by Disabled Soldiers) 


The Seaforth Weaving Institute—owned by Lady Seaforth C.B.E. 
—is prepared to dispose of present stocks at considerably RE- 
DUCED PRICES in order to ensure employment during lhe 
winter to disabled and ex-service men. 
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SEND FOR PATTERN AND PRICES OR CALL: 


THE SEAFORTH 
WEAVING INSTITUTE 


28 Gt. Pulteney Street, 
London - - - W.1. 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 3,—-NEW ZEALAND, 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “ Well, what do you think of this Maori carving?” 


Tourist: “ He looks to me as if it were a pity he did not make your acquaint- 
ance earlier. 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Of the many Cottage Homespuns it is generally conceded that 
genuine Harris Tweeds are still the most popular and the most durable. 


The wool from which Harris Tweed is made is home-grown and of 


beautiful texture, and for wear and hygiene Harris Tweed npehnny % is 
most pronounced. 


For golfing, walking, cycling, motoring, mountaineering, 
and every outdoor sport they are unrivalled. They are also in 
great demand for ladies’ out-door wear, and as the colourings are 


warm and beautifully blended, the most punctilious tastes can be 
satisfied. 


Harris tweeds are entirely hand-made. They contain peculiar proper- 
ties which make them cool to wear in Summer and warm in Winter, and 
as healthy wearing apparel they are highly recommended by eminent 
medical authorities. They are both waterproof and damp-resisting. 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS (Hand-spun and Hand-Woven) 
GENUINE SHETLAND TWEEDS 


HIGHLAND HOMESPUNS, IRISH HOMESPUNS, WELSH 
HOMESPUNS 


PRO PATRIA HOMESPUNS (Made by Disabled Soldiers) 


The Seaforth Weaving Institute—owned by Lady Seaforth C.B.E. 
—is prepared to dispose of present stocks at considerably RE- 
DUCED PRICES in order to ensure employment during lhe 
winter to disabled and ex-service men. 


SEND FOR PATTERN AND PRICES OR CALL: or NE re, 
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WEAVING INSTITUTE 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 

Born 1820. Still Going Strong. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 14,—FIJI. 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “ That is fine produce. I calculate there are one hundred 
bananas on that bunch,” 


TOURIST: “One for every year of your existence.” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the World 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Of the many Cottage Homespuns it is generally conceded that 
genuine Harris Tweeds are still the most popular and the most durable. 


The wool from which Harris Tweed is made is home-grown and of 


beautiful texture, and for wear and hygiene Harris Tweed superiority is 
most pronounced. 


For golfing, walking, cycling, motoring, mountaineering, 
and every outdoor sport they are unrivalled. They are also in 
great demand for ladies’ out-door wear, and as the colourings are 


warm and beautifully blended, the most punctilious tastes can be 
satisfied. 


Harris tweeds are entirely hand-made. They contain peculiar proper- 
ties which make them cool to wear in Summer and warm in Winter, and 
as healthy wearing apparel they are highly recommended by eminent 
medical authorities. They are both waterproof and damp-resisting. 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS (Hand-spun and Hand-Woven) 
GENUINE SHETLAND TWEEDS 


HIGHLAND HOMESPUNS, IRISH HOMESPUNS, WELSH 
HOMESPUNS 


PRO PATRIA HOMESPUNS (Made: by Disabled Soldiers) 


The Seaforth Weaving Institute—owned by Lady Seaforth C.B.E. 
—is prepared to dispose of present stocks at considerably RE- 
DUCED PRICES in order to ensure employment during lhe 
winter to disabled and ex-service men. 


SEND FOR PATTERN AND PRICES OR CALL: i 


THE SEAFORTH 
WEAVING INSTITUTE 


28 Gt. Pulteney Street, 
London - - - 
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The Magazine of Popular Science 


CONQUEST 


The Publication 
that jumped to the 
front rank in a day 


C explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
It takes its readers ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 
and shows them ‘‘how it is done.” 


CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest inthe triumphs of human endeavour. 


Every page as interesting as the most fascinatirg 
romance. A host of photographic and other 
illustrations render the contents still more 
attractive and clear, 


A Gas Cooker The Most Readable Magazine. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Means Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


“CONQUEST” Offices: 
perfect cooking and a 12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


contented cook ; a cool, 
fresh and clean kitchen YOUR 


Let Us Help You to 
all the year round; no LAWNS & ; “a 
dirt PLAYING Improve Their Condition 
FIELDS 
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kitchen, and economy in "GUARANTEE. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


May we send (Boundary Chemical Co.) 
Leaflet No. 11. in our “After- Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 
War Gas Economy Series,” * 


whi.h deals with Gas Cooking? DON’T ROW 


THE BRITISH THE Evinrude Detachable Moter immediately 


s reliable Motor 
COMMERCIAL GAS a topping sport at Goat. ¥en 


ASSOCIATION ay to us now to be overhauled resdy 


SW. Write for Catalogue H with full particulars 

47 Victoria Street, Westminster, EVINRUDE MOTOR C° ENGI? 
= (MANAGER, AW.BRADBURY,) 

107 WATERLOO RD,LONDON.SEI. 
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One Shilling 
per line 
4/- Minimum 


All communications 


Garden, 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


should be 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 9, 
London, 


12/- 
Per Inch 


addressed to Advertisement 
King Street, Covent 


W.C.2. 


Rare Sporting Books Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 2!s, 0d.; 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909, 
21/-; Kennel Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; 
Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated. 
1880, 10/6; Kadcliffe’s Noble Science of Foxhunting. revised by 
Blew illustrated, 1893,£2 2s ; Flowers of the Hunt by FinchMason; 
illustrated, Ist. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illus- 
trated byG. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; AcrossCountryby Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
Histories of Afr.can Game Animals by T. Rooseveldt & E. 
Heller; profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 1915, 30/-; Daniel's 
Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 vols.. full calf, 1807. £4 10s. Od.; 
Badminton Magazine vols. 1 to 20 bound 21 to 29 
Parts, 29 vols. £6 6s. Od.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, viz. 
Handley Cross, Sponges Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Plain or 
Ringlets. Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romfords Hounds, coloured 
plates by John Leech. 6 vols. £5 10s. Od.; The Cream of 
Leiceste shire by Capt. Pennell Elmhurst, coloured plates. 
1883, 25/-- WANTED Alkens National Sports 1821; 
Orme's British Field Sports, 1807: Jorrocks Jaunts. 1843: 
Sporting Repository, 1822: Life of a Sportsman, 1842: Life 
of John — 1835, =: or 1851, Good prices offered for 
clean copie AKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street on 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
SHOOTINGS 


Estate Agents, 


FISHINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams,, ‘ Sportsman, Glasgow. 


HUNTING 
FOX 


By 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


10/6 net. 


2nd Impression. 


“A new classic of foxhunting . . The author's 
maxims are always so shrewd and pregnant that 
we could wish the book twice or three times as 
long.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


‘*Worthy to rank with the finest of its pre- 
decessors.’’—Sunday Times. 


“Will take high rank among the 0 aaa litera- 
ture of the chase.””—Horse & Hound 


‘Shows complete mastery of the subject."’"—Field. 


CONSTABLE ORANGE ST., LONDON 


‘accommodation near shoot. 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 

every print—every time. No waiting. Any size 1/- 

for 12 exposures. 6d. for 6 Prints or Postcards 1d. 
Cameras bought or exchanged. 


MARTIN, 


Photographers’ Chemist. Southampton. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.q 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen cha 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numero 
photographs of famous horses _ Postage 6d. - Publisher 
BapminTon Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2 
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WANTED.—Copies of the 


i for May 191 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King ‘St. 


Garden, W.C 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shields a 
Trophies of artistic design and finest ete ar are mad 
by F. OSBORNE & Co, Ltd.. 27 EA>TCASTLE §S 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsme 


Sporting Wanted 


GENTLEMAN residing in Lancs, requires first-rate mixed shootin 
within radius of 100 miles from Manchester or Preston, abo 
2-5000 acres, with small House or good Hotel accommodéetiog 
one with trout fishing preferred, or alternately shoot and salma 
fishing in South of Scotland ; might purchase later onif suitabl 
bags fer last three years should accompany replies; nothiy 
entertained unless of exceptional worth in every respect; will] 
treated in the strictest confidence.—Rox 53. c/o Badmintd 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


GUNS WANTED in a Shoot on one of the best 4,000 acre estates 
Suffolk, including 500 acres of park, with lake and fishing. am 
300 acres of wood; a very good hatch this season; two and 
half hours from London ona main line with no change; goq 
Box 51, c/o Badminton Magazi 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Sporting and Fishing Quarter 
to Let 


MELTON MOWBRAY. Hunting Box to Let, Furnished; nine b 
rooms, three reception; electric light, central heating, &c 
Apply Mrs. Soames, 10, Lower Belgrave Street, S. W, 1. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. Winter Quarters in Country House, ve 
sunny and sheltered; good sea fishing, own boat; excell 
cook; garage; inclusive terms, 4 guineas week. Write Box 
clo Badminton Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


BOURNEMOUTH (EAST CLIFF). Board-Residence, 45s. and 5 
weekly, inclusive; Good food, good cooking and attendan 
Nr. sea. Pineside, 48 Southcote Koad. 


TO LET for hunting season, coms god) Loose Boxes, good Sad 
Room, and other ¢ forge on premis| 
Apply C. W. B. Sikes, Veterinary Surgeon, Castle La 
Warwick. 
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BAD FORM IN SPORT. 1—GOLIF _... By BERNARD DARWIN 
GOLF IN THE MALAY STATES _..... . By GEORGE CECIL 
GARDENING NOTES _..... 
THE PLACE OF PEACE Chapters I and a ue By THE LORD WALSINGHAM. 

Illustrated from Photographs by the AUTHOR 
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THE LAST ROUND. A Golfing Yarn eos a By HOLWORTHY HALL 
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BEFORE Lge The Evolution of the Golf Ball By CHARLES VIVIAN. Illustrated. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON'T | 
Get a. WASTE YOURS 


SHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 


GMLETIE BLADES 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE abi 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London. WC.2 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A_ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted “‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


AFETY 


Ask ycur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT | STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 


| 
ping Machine, | Razor, Stropping 
| 


Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 
Blades. | 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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The Most Powerful 
Standard Engine 


for its size 


Its Flexibility, Reliability and 
Durability are Unique 


Blackburne 
22 h. p. Engine 
Notable Features 


(1) The Heavy Outside Flywheel 
—gives exceptionally steady 
running even at low speeds. 


(2) Solid Crankshaft — which 
allows of a split big-end 
bearing. 


(3) Detachable Cylinder Head— 
which makes valve - grinding 
and carbon-removing a matter 
of minutes. 


Junior Burney & Blackburne Ltd. 
38 Conduit Street, Regent Street 
LONDON, W.1.. 637 
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GROWTH OF THE SOIL 9/- net. By KNUT_HAMSUN 


The Book of the Year. The Great Norwegian 
writer mentioned for the 


PAN. A Love Story 7/6 net. Nobel Prize this year. 
THE SONG OF THE BLOOD-RED FLOWER /7/- net. 


By Johannes Linnank oski. 


Awarded 2,000 mks. by the Finnish Senate :— 


VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS : : 7/6 net. 


By Laurids Bruun. The first of the great “ Van Zanten”’ 
books, describing a tropical Utopia of the Sexes. 


GRIM. The Story of a Pike. By Svend Fleuron. 6/- net. 


MERLIN’S ISLE. By W. Worster . 2/6 net. 
A Study of Rudyard Kipling’s England. 
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There is always Sport— 
and good Sport —to be THE 


obtained with a Y ACHTING 
B.S.A. Air Rifle || MONTHLY 


ET or fine, Indoors or Outdoors, a 

B S.A, Air Rifle willl provide you 

with splendid sport. The expert 

shot can improve his shooting and rely on 

its accuracy: the parent can teach his boy 

in the garden or any room of the house; 

everyone enjoys a test of marksmanship. 

For theendless amount of pleasure it affords. 

shooting with the B.S.A. Air rifle is tne 

cheapest spo:t inthe world. The cost of 

pellet- is negligible and the rifle will last a 

lifetime. You can quickly clear your garden 
of all bird pests with a B.S,A. 


Price 2/- 


WRITE FOR “B"’ BOOKLET * THE 

NEW S! ORT” SENT POST FREE 
ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. : 

It gives full details of the B.S.A. Air Rifle, of the Publisher, 9 KING STREET 

and contais hints on shooting which are . ’ 


valu: bie to all marksmen. Thenew B.S.A. Nei COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
Air Rifle Outrit can be purehased at all stores 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors : The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 
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A. HARPER, SONS 
& BEAN, LIMITED 


BEAN 


Your appointment will be kept if you 
depend upon a Bean. It is the no- 
trouble car, thoroughly reliable and 


Not at Olympia but trustworthy. A car you can drive for 


STAND long journeys without bodily fatigue. 
437 It maintains a high average speed. Its 
WHITE CITY engine is lively and docile, its steering 


light and responsive. It has a robustness 
that ensures long and faithful service. 


Two-Seater Touring Model, with Dickey Seat £495 


HEAD OFFICE: DUDLEY, WORCS. Four-Seater Open Touring Model aes aa £545 
Two-Seater Coupe, with Dickey Seat ... £625 

Dudley.” Four-Seater Coupe, All-Weather Model _... £685 


Tel.: 


Works: TIPTON ann SMETHWICK 
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72 miles per gallon. 


| A PRIVATE G.N. OWNER, Hubert A. Thompson, Esq. writing 
on Sept. 27th, 1920, says that ‘‘ generally with 3 up, over a distance 
of 8,000 miles, the car averages 72 miles to the gallon.’’ 


ANOTHER OWNER, Noel Harbutt, Esq. of Harbutts Plasticine 
is getting 63 miles per gallon, touring in Devon and climbing 
Porlock Lynton-Lynmouth, etc. 


THESE RESULTS, in no way exceptional, demonstrate the efficiency of the 
G.N. in ordinary touring. 


THE LONG LIST of racing successes, and awards in all sorts of competition 
show that the G.N. excels not only in speed and power on hills, but also in 
reliability, economy, etc. 


The G.N. is at the White City Exhibition, Stand No, 425 
G.N. LTD., EAST HILL, WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. 18, 


WHITE CITY 

a's 


425 
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The First 
International 
Foursome 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 


PLAYED ON 
LEITH LINKS, 1682. 


Printed in Colour 
Facsimile after the 
original picture by 
ALLAN STEWART. 


WHile the Duke of 

York, afterwards 

James II, was in resi- 

dence at Holyrood, a 

discussion arose bet- 

ween him and _ two 

English noblemen of 

his suite as to whether 

golf had not been played 

as long in England as 

in Scotland. James championed the claims of Scotland and quoted Acts of the Scottish Parliament of. 1457 with reference 

to the game. Similar evidence of antiquity not being forthcoming for England, they proposed to decide it by playing a 

game on Leith Links for stakes—James selected as his partner for Sootland, the best golfer of his day and the descendant 

of a long line of golfers, named James Paterson, a shoemaker in Edinburgh. The game resulted in a win for James and 

the cobbler. The stakes were handed to Paterson, with which he built a house in the Canongate. Edinburgh—still 

Standing and known as the Golfers’ land. He placed a tablet on the front of it bearing the Paterson arms with the crest 
of a hand holding a golf club, and the motto “* Far and Sure."’ 

Size of Work, 23in. by 17in. -- Signed Artist’s Proofs, (limited) FOUR GUINEAS. Prints, TWO GUINBAS. ' 

Obtiinable from all the Leading Picture and Fine Art Dealers, Nearest Address on request from the Publishers : 


THE BRITISH ART COMPANY LTD. 93 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 1 


IF YOU LIKE THIS NUMBER OF THE BADMINTON MAGA- 
ZINE, YOU SHOULD BECOME A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER AND 
OBTAIN YOUR COPY POST FREE EVERY MONTH. 


THE BADMINTON 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE OPEN AIR 
1/6 Monthly 
Please send me the Badminton post free each month 
for one year, for which I enclose cheque for eighteen 
shillings. 
Name___ 
Address. 


Date 


The Badminton, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


: 

Bis 

| 


Seasonable sport can be best en- 
joyed with the aid of a Douglas. 
There are few recreations the 
pleasures of which the Douglas 
will not enhance, and sportsmen 
in general find it an invaluable 
ally. The Douglas is always a 
delight to ride—reliable, speedy 
and economical. At all seasons 
it is the mount par excellence 
for pleasure and utility riding. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 


KINGSWOOD :: BRISTOL 
39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON.W.1. 
PARIS DEPOT, 190 RUE PERIERE. 


BS 


The | 
PILGRIM’S GUIDE 


to the 


YPRES SALIENT 


ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE” 
NOW READY 3/6 Net. 


Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


G. Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
““SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


Handsomely Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 


SOUTH AMERICA fie 


via 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


INFORMATION APPLY TO 


FOR 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET @ 


I&MOORGATE S! -LONDON-EG2. 


Use0 ww ruc ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


, uses ing 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 
Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


SHIP. 


Send for Free Catelogue of Stables. Moter Car Houses, eto. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MANBRS ‘OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. ATABLES, 
POULTRY HOvess, &c. 


BEDFORD. 


Hormares Fare. Works 6 Acres. 
Established 70 Years. 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 


We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 

All information willingly supplied free of 
charge. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 

305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


References required and furnished 


= 
= SSS 
BOURNE 
| “You can use ‘Paid: 
| nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by W A |: E R 
| Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
SSS ROOM. MIL use, Baurhe. 
31 HAYMARKET @ LONDON oS. Ww. ] 
BEST MATERIALS AND 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


Built upon orthodox lines and without freakish- 
ness but with a distinct individuality. 

Its wonderful performances in open competition 
have won for it the good opinion of experts 
the world over. For. reliable service 
long periods the Sunbeam has no. superior. 


See the latest Models at Olympia 
Motor Show, Nov. 5-14. STAND 79 


~ 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms 106 Deansgate. 
Southern Service and Repair Depot: Edgware Road, Cricklewoed, London, N.W.2. ~ 
Telephone: Willesden 3070. Telegrams: Sunoserv, Crickle, London.” 
London & District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond St., W.1 
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